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The day of light weight, streamtined but durable products is here. 
Leading the meter industry, the new Rockwell-Emco No. 0 Meter is 
presented in a pressure cast aluminum outer case. This special meter 
body alloy is the result of ten years of exhaustive research and field tests. 
On every score this pressure cast aluminum alloy has proved superior 
to the metallic iron that it replaces. 


The new meter weighs only 1614 pounds; 18 pounds in its shipping 
carton—less than half the weight of previous construction. Think what 
this reduced weight means to the gas utilities and to their employees 
handling meters! 





A light weight meter is easier to install; cheaper, too, since it elimi- 
nates the need for special fittings or hangers. A light weight meter 
reduces effort for the trucker and meter repairman. Finally, reduced The new Rockwell-Emco 
meter weight means reduced transportation costs—an important item No. 0 Meter can easily be held 


Phy ae oe aw . . aloft with one hand. Its light 
to utilities buying in quantities, or shipping by truck or rail freight. weight sliapliline Sesuiibdalee, 
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THE EXJ3ISJ SPREADER 


FLAME CONVERSION GAS BURNER | 


has all these features: 


The Gordon Spreader Flame fully patented, 
giving instant heat over every inch of the furnace 











' or boiler walls. 
Si) 
i The Gordon Telescoping Mixer which ingen- 
4 iously limits protrusion of the air duct to 10 inches 
i outside any furnace or boiler. 
; 
{ 
i The Gordon Automatic Pilot fully patented, 
; keeping the electric circuit open and the gas valve 
; closed until the pilot is lighted. 
i 
i 
7 The Gordon Iris Orifice fully patented, designed 
; like the opening of a camera lens, to control the 
: volume of gas-air flow by a split-second setting. 
H 
' The Pioneers of the 
bi One size of a Gordon Spreader Flame Burner will fit Gas Conversion Industry 
? alznost every furnace or boiler, reducing your inventory 
| by 80%! And the famous ’’400’’ Gun-Type Burner, also 

available, gives you a unit for every job! 











| ar Represented by: Look in the iist for the representative nearest to you. 
Alabama, Birmingham Michigan, Detroit New York, Metropolita Ohio, Cincinnati P lvania, Pittsbu 
S. C. Bratron E. C@ Lamlein MinG wan Ft. Scull Rite Annlismee Gee 
Martin Bidg. 12768 Grand River Ave. ae ora Ave. 626 Broadway 4619 Forbes St. 
, uckahoe 
< chlenge Texas, Dallas 
ve Humphrey Co. ; ; ; E. H. Durning Company 
1223 So. Wabash Ave. issouri, St: Louis New York, Butisde Ohio, Cleveland 3220 Stanford Street 
Distrib W. A. Ha d 
Indiana, Indianapolis 9 8. Vandeventer St. 261 Highland Ave. aS eee Utah, Salt Lake City 
Brooks W. L. Peterson 
5047 N. Capitol St. 733 East 3450 South Set. 
i Pennsylvania, . 
Massachusetts, Boston Nebraska, Omaha New York, Rochester Philadelphia Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Herbert H. Skinner J. G. Cameron Wm. J. Gillette Porter Hurd RP Fy n 
250 Stuart St. 579 Insurance Bldg. 196 Chestnut St. 1500 N. 8th St. 161 W. Wisconsin St. 
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TAR DEHYDRATION 


A Continuous Process 
This is a complete process . . . continuous delivery of coke oven or Water 


Gas Tar with a moisture content of 2% or less. 


Sharples Centrifugal Dehydration will assure you... 


1. BETTER STILL OPERATION. 

2. REDUCED STILL MAINTENANCE. (90% or more of the chlorides are eliminated) 
3. SAVING IN SPACE ... no settling tanks or steam stills. 

4. REDUCTION IN OPERATING COST. 


4 Sharples Engineer cs available to study your tar probleme 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
Centrifugal and @ Process Engineers 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHICAGO 4, ILL. BOSTON 16, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
501 Fifth Avenue 80 E. Jackson Boulevard 230 Congress Street 686 Howard Street 453 Hippodrome Annex Bidg. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 
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.. SEMET-SOLVA) 


x 
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The pattern of the gas industry for thgg ing into ou NACHE 'PFESEMt time the 
next ten years is being formed right gi Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation 
and an excellent view of how that patf#rn has on order or under construction the 
is shaping can be found in the orders p@hr- _— following: . 


Eleven foot SemetSolvay Reverse Flow Water Gas 
Machines—All eqdipped with Steam Jacked Gen- 
erators and one with Semet-Solvay "L. R.” ‘Bpe Me- 
chanical Grate fomputomatic de-ashing. 


ine foot Semet-Sdfyay Reverse Flow Water @as Ma- 
c He Mees ee es 


Eight foot Semet- y vay Reverse Flow Water ‘s as Ma- 
chine Unjts—Three of these with Watey Jacketed 
Géneratot, < 


Standard/@leven fog@@water gas machine ff be con- 
verted inks a Semet-S@lvay Reverse Flowffnit—a re- 
peat ord@™—this will Make two reverg# flow units 
in this pint. 





Semet-Sol@my Waste Heat E 


Semet-Solfmy Exhaust Steam Accumulators. 





Semet-Solfy Automatic Charging Machine equipped 
with Wem Scales. 


* 








ANDS WITH... 


2U/PMENT! 


pmet-Solvay eqipment is production, suc 

Semet-S@lvay Hydrauli@@lly Opg@ifited Three-Way 

Bac alves ate Valves 
Semet-Soilvay Was ir Coolers | 
Semet-Solvag Shellijind Tube Tipe Liquof#Coolers 
Semet-S@ ¥ Coolf -_oe 
Semet- vay Multiple Washers 
Semet-S@vay Multipass Tubular Conde 
Semet-S@lvay Purifiers 
Semet-SOf@y Welded Steel Pipe 

and numeli@s Semet-Solvay Valy@and Blast Gates 


met us s@and behind you wit r years of sg@Wice to the Gas ingustry while 
ou pla the future of your p 

















Foha camplete GAS PLANT or just a VALVE... 





‘Ss MET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineering 


40 RECTOR STREET 
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the wall years 


The Gas Industry in this country, and the 


























Cast Iron Pipe Industry, have grown up to- 
gether. The first 100 years of their associa- 
tion witnessed an enormous growth in the 
use of gas and the footage of bell-and-spigot 
cast iron pipe for mains to distribute it. 
Then came higher operating pressures, 


drier gas and—mechanical joint cast iron pipe. 





Millions of feet of mechanical joint cast iron 
pipe have been installed for gas mains and 
are operating under all pressures. 

Now comes the standardized mechanical 
joint cast iron pipe with all fittings and joint 
accessories interchangeable, no matter from 
whom you buy. Standardization supplies the 
final touch of efficiency to mechanical joint 
cast iron pipe—bottle-tight under all working 
pressures, time-saving and easily installed. 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 


If the first 100 years 
are the hardest, the 
future is bright for 
this cast iron gas 
main, in excellent 
condition when un- 
covered on the 100th 
Anniversary of its 
installation in 
Boston. 
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UNITED ENGINEERS PROVIDE: 








UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS ENCE 


NEW YOR K e PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
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UNIVERSAL 


GAS RANGES 


Close to a century of experience in planning, 
developing and perfecting has given Universal the 
skill to produce ranges of proven acceptance. 
And the matchless beauty and practicability of 
today’s models are ample evidence of that fact. 


With GAS, the dependable fuel, and Universal, 
the dependable gas range— you have an unbeat- 
able combination with an unlimited sales horizon. 


Exciting new merchandise and merchandising—to 
help you get your share of this profitable market 
is on its way from Universal. 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON 


UNnIVERSAL/Z/RANGE 


700 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Selection of Cooking 
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Gasoline from Natural Gas 


The development of the Hydrocol plant to convert natural 
gas to gasolin 2 and the effect of new processes on the 
national fuel economy 


ONSIDERABLE interest has 

been exhibited of late in the pos- 

sibility of developing a process 
for making gasoline from natural gas 
at a cost competitive with the cost of 
gasoline from crude oil. Such a 
process would make natural gas this 
country’s first important source of 
motor fuel independent of petroleum. 
The need for a substitute oil source 
grows steadily as withdrawals from 
our crude oil reserves continue to ex- 
ceed the rate of discovery of new de- 
posits. The situation was of course 
aggravated by World War II, but it 
promises to remain a point of real 
concern in the postwar period. Just 
how long it will be before we face a 
really serious crude oil shortage is a 
matter of conjecture, but this much is 
certain: our oil reserves are dwin- 
dling. 

The proven reserves of natural 
gas, on the other hand, have increased 
materially in recent years, and the in- 
dications are that this trend will con- 
tinue. In fact, the present produc- 
tion rate is only half the rate of dis- 
covery. If the production rate were 
doubled, thereby approximating the 
rate of discovery, and if this incre- 
mental production were converted to 
gasoline and oil, motor fuel produc- 
tion would be stepped up by 25%. 
Given a satisfactory natural-gas-to- 
gasoline process, then, it is evident 
that natural gas could become an im- 
portant factor in the country’s oil 
economy. 

Furthermore, the manufacture of 
gasoline from coal is only one step 


By 
P. C. Keith 


President, Hydrocarbon Research, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


removed from the manufacture cf 
gasoline from natural gas. With our 
huge coal reserves, an economic coal- 
to-gasoline process would have the 
effect of underwriting this country’s 
gasoline and oil requirements for cen- 
turies to come. 


Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., has 
developed an economic natural-gas- 
to-gasoline process. Known as the 
Hydrocol Process, it consists of the 
conversion of natural gas to a mix- 
ture of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen, followed by catalytic reaction to 
produce liquid hydrocarbons boiling 
substantially within the range of gas- 
oline. By-products are high-grade 
diesel oil and oxygenated compounds 
such as alcohols. 


The Hydrocol Plant 


The first commercial application of 
Hydrocol Process is to be made by 
Carthage Hydrocol, Inec., in a plant 
soon to be erected at Brownsville, 
Texas. This plant, to be engineered 
by Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., has 
been designed to process approxi- 
mately 64,000,000 cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas per operating day and to 
produce the following : 


Motor Fuel 5,800 barrels per day 


Synthetic Diesel 
Oil 1,200 barrels per day 


Crude Alcohols 150,000 pounds per day 
(in water solution) 


The finished gasoline produced by 
Hydrocal with a Reid vapor pressure 
of 10 pounds has a clear octane num- 
ber of 80 CFRM or 88-90 CFRR. 
This quality of gasoline compares 
favorably with that produced by cata- 
lytic cracking of distillate fractions 
from petroleum. The diesel oil has 
a gravity of about 38° A.P.I., a 
cetane number of 45-50, and a pour 
point below 0° F. The oxygenated 
compounds in water solution consist 
mainly of acetaldehyde, acetone, and 
ethyl, propyl, butyl, amyl and heavier 
alcohols. This last product offers an 
extremely attractive source of chem- 
ical raw materials. 

The Hydrocol Process calls for the 
following operations : 


(1) The recovery of approximately 
0.25 gallons of natural gasoline and bu- 
tane per 1000 cubic feet of feed gas. 
(Recovery of this natural product be- 
comes economical only as an incremen- 
tal operation of the Hydrocol Process.) 

(2) The separation of 40,000,000 cubic 
feet per day of high purity oxygen from 
air. 
(3) The partial combustion of 64,000,- 
000 cubic feet per day of natural gas 
with the high purity oxygen to produce 
a mixture of carbon monoxide and hy- 
drogen. 

(4) The conversion of this mixture of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen—called 
Hydroco] gas—into gasoline and other 
synthetic products. 

(5) The separation of the gasoline and 
other synthetic products by fractiona- 
tion and absorption techniques. 

(6) Treatment of the gasoline to re- 
move oxygenated compounds, polymeri- 
zation of the propylene and butylene. 
rerunning, blending, etc. 

(7) The manufacture and revivifica- 
tion of catalysts. 








The Carthage Hydrocol plant is 
scheduled to be in operation late in 
1947 and will cost an estimated $15,- 
000,000. Allowing credit for the 
diesel oil at 3% cents per gallon and 
for the crude alcohols at 1% cent per 
pound, it is predicted that the “out- 
of-pocket” cost of the gasoline will 
run about 21% cents per gallon. This 
cost includes all expenses and charges 
exclusive of capital costs. When 
capital costs, including interest, de- 
preciation and amortization, are add- 
ed, the cost of the gasoline becomes 
5.25 cents per gallon. This figure 
compares favorably with figures for 
producing § gasoline of similar quality 
from crude oil at today’s crude prices. 
Discounting any advantages which 
would result from a probable increase 
in the price of crude, it is obvious 
that the most fruitful avenue for im- 
provement in the economics of the 
process is in the reduction of capital 
cost. Substantial reductions in the 
cost of future Hydrocol plants seem 
probable. 


History of the Process 


With this picture of the projected 
plant in mind, it is interesting to re- 
view the history of the 
Twenty-five years ago, two Germans, 
Franz Fischer and Hans Tropsch, 
discovered a process for the synthesis 
of gasoline and oil from ‘‘water-gas”’ 
—i.e., a mixture of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen prepared by blasting 
incandescent coke with steam. This 
so-called Fischer-Tropsch method 
was developed to the point of com- 
mercialization under government sub- 
sidy in that country about ten years 
ago. While it would have been un- 
economic in the United States, it re- 
ceived favor in middle Europe due 
to the almost complete lack of petrol- 
eum and to the resulting artificial 
economy. 


process. 


American engineers first became 
seriously interested in synthetic gaso- 
line shortly before the recent war. A 
survey of the German work led to 
the conclusion that the Fischer- 
Tropsch installations, while highly 
developed from a chemical stand- 
point, were basically lacking in engi- 
neering design. It appeared that the 
application of modern chemical en- 
gineering practice, as typified by the 
process installations of the petroleum 
industry in this country, might very 
well make it possible to build a plant 
which would hold its own in an open 
market. 


In reviewing the history of syn- 
thetic gasoline, it is convenient to 
treat separately (1) the manufacture 
of the carbon monoxide and hydro- 


gen mixture, and (2) the reaction of 
this mixture to produce gasoline and 
other hydrocarbons. 


Hydrocol Gas 


The manufacture of carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen mixtures by the 
“water-gas” reaction is an old and 
familiar process. It will be recog- 
nized immediately as the basis for the 
production of “city gas.” The first 
commercial Fischer-Tropsch plant in 
Germany, built by Ruhrehemie A.G., 
made use of this reaction to produce 
the necessary ingredients for syn- 
thetic gasoline. Prior to this appli- 
cation, however, I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A.G. had had occasion to pro- 
duce mixtures of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, at first for the manu- 
facture of ammonia and later for the 
manufacture of methanol and syn- 
thetic oil. Since I. G, did not have 
access to sufficient reserves of coking 
coal, they were forced to adapt the 
process to “Braunkohle,” a superior 
species of peat slightly lower in rank 
than. bituminous coal. Consequently, 
they developed a method for produc- 
ing suitable carbon monoxide-hydro- 
gen mixtures by burning Braunkohle 
with steam and oxygen. The I. G 
process, as finally developed in the 
middle and late thirties, became a 
reality when a mechanically sound 
generator was designed and an eco- 
nomic method of producing oxygen 
was developed. 

The generator, known to the trade 
as the “Winkler” generator, looks 
very much like a squat blast furnace. 
Into an opening in one side there is 
fed crushed Braunkohle. Through 
tuyeres around the periphery near the 
bottom a preheated mixture of oxy- 
gen and steam is introduced at high 
velocity. This gas mixture passes 
up through a grate, suspending the 
Braunkohle in the form of a “boiling 
bed” above the grate. It is interest- 
ing to note that this principle of sus- 
pending a powdered solid in a high 
velocity gas stream is also the basis 
of the fluid catalyst bed, a technique 
which is finding greater and greater 
application in petroleum refining and 
in the chemical industry as a whole. 
By burning the Braunkohle in the 
presence of oxygen and steam, tem- 
peratures up to 2500° F. are attained 
in the generator, with the result that 
the contained hydrocarbons are dis- 
tilled and cracked, and essentially all 
the whole mass, except the moisture 
and ash, is converted to a mixture of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 

The oxygen, 98% pure, was pro- 
duced by the Linde-Frankl process. 
This method involves compressing 
and liquefying air and then separat- 


directly 
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ing the oxygen from the nitrogen by 
fractionation. In the Linde-Frank! 
process, moisture or carbon dioxide is 
eliminated from the air mechanically 
rather than by chemical treatment. 
Much of the economy derives from 
the fact that upwards of 96% of the 
feed air needs only to be compressed 
to about 75 psi gauge. The plant. is 
continuous and extremely simple i 

operation. In 1938, I.G. were pro- 
ducing millions of cubic feet per day 
of oxygen by this method. 

With natural gas as the starting 
material in place of coal or Braun- 
kohle, the natural gas can be convert- 
ed either by direct burning in oxygen 
or by reaction with steam in an in- 
fired retort. The latter 
method is the familiar steam- 
methane process used in the syn- 
thetic ammonia and synthetic meth- 
anol processes. The steam-methane 
process requires a prohibitively high 
capital cost as well as an excessive 
consumption of methane. It was, in 
fact, the realization that cheap oxy- 
gen and direct burning of the natural 
gas afforded the only economic 
method of producing the carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen mixture re- 
quired for synthesis that led Hydro- 
carbon Research to spend so much 
effort and money perfecting the oxy- 
gen plant and the direct combustion 
method. ' 

In the Hydrocol plant to be 
erected at Brownsville, preheated 
natural gas and oxygen will be re- 
acted at 250 pounds pressure in the 


generator to produce the carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen mixture 
known as Hydrocol gas. Experi- 


mentation at Olean, New York, in a 
10-barrel per day’ semi-commercial 
plant, and on a larger scale at Mon- 
tebello, California, has shown that 
the reaction goes smoothly and con- 
trollably. Operating at this pressure 
is advantageous because it eliminates 
the necessity for inserting a com- 
pressor station between the generator 
and the synthesis reactor. Since the 
natural gas will be available under 
pressure, the only requirement is to 
compress the oxygen prior to mixing 
it with the natural gas in the gen- 
erator. Although the reaction takes 
place at relatively high temperature, 
the metal shell temperature can be 
maintained safely within accepted 
working limits by the proper selec- 
tion of insulating materials and the 
introduction of vapor stops. 

It is of interest that the oxygen 
unit of the Brownsville plant will be 
the largest ever built. Compressing 


air to 75 pounds, it will produce 40,- 
000,000 cubic feet per day of oxygen 
at an estimated cost of 4.8 cents per 
This figure is based 


1000 cubic feet. 
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on an investment of $3,500,000 for 
the plant (including construction 
labor, materials, etc.) amortization 
at 124%% per year, maintenance at 
4% per annum, and two operators 
per shift. Power (amounting to less 
than 14 KW per 1000 cubic feet of 
oxygen) and water costs are ex- 
cluded, since they are both available 
as by-products of the process and 
are automatically covered in the price 
paid for natural gas. 

As will be developed later, this 
oxygen development should be of 
real interest to the gas industry since 
it promises not only to materially 
lessen the cost of making “city gas” 
but to open up the possibility of com- 
pletely gasifying coal and producing 
therefrom a 1000 B.t.u. pipe line gas. 


Synthesis Reaction 


The catalytic reduction of carbon 
monoxide with hydrogen to produce 
hydrocarbons has been known since 
1902 when Sabatier, the great 
l‘rench experimentalist, synthesized 
methane over cobalt and nickel 
catalysts at 400°-600° F. In 1912 the 
B.A.S.F. (Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik, later 1.G.) in Germany dis- 
covered that hydrocarbons higher 
than methane were formed in small 
amounts when carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen were reacted over an 
alkali-promoted iron catalyst at tem- 
peratures of 775°-850° F. and pres- 
sure of 100-150 atmospheres. How- 
ever, the desired product of the 
reaction was Synthol, a mixture of 
alcohols, aldehydes, fatty acids, 
esters, and other oxygenated organic 
compounds. This led eventually to 
1.G.’s synthetic methanol process, but 
as late as 1921, they were reporting 
elimination of “objectionable” oil as 
one of their chief problems. 

In 1923, Franz Fischer and Hans 
Tropsch discovered that the hydro- 
carbon yield could be greatly in- 
creased at the expense of Synthol by 
decreasing the pressure. In fact, at 
pressures less than 7 atmospheres, 
the product was mainly aliphatic hy- 
drocarbons. This work formed the 
foundation for the Fischer-Tropsch 
process, which was responsible for 
the production of a large quantity 
of synthetic fuels in Germany dur- 
ing the recent war years. 

Working under the auspices of the 
Ruhrchemie A.G., Fischer and his as- 
sociates examined hundreds of 
catalysts and finally concluded that 
cobalt, nickel, iron and ruthenium 
constituted the most active metals 
and that thoria and the oxides of 
other rare earths were good pro- 
moters. It was further shown that 


the presence of some alkali was de- 
sirable and that kieselguhr was the 
best support or carrier of the active 
ingredients. 

By 1933 the process was consid- 
ered to be well enough developed to 
build a commercial unit. Accord- 
ingly, Ruhrehemic constructed a 
plant at Oberhausen-Holten with a 
rated capacity of 1000 metric tons 
per year (about 8000 42-gallon bar- 
rels) of motor fuel and lubricating 
oil. The first catalyst used was a 
nickel - manganese - aluminum oxide 
mixture on kieselguhr ; this was later 
supplanted by a_ cobalt-thoriakiesel- 
guhr preparation. This plant, as the 
others which followed it, had many 
shortcomings which could be toler- 
ated only under a structure sup- 
ported by government subsidy. 


Among these were: 

(1) The initial cost of the catalyst was 
high and reworking was expensive. 

(2) The catalyst was extremely sensi- 
tive and had to be broken in very slowly 
according to a rigorous schedule. 

(3) The catalyst was rapidly poisoned 
by small traces of sulfur. 

(4) Catalyst life was limited to 6-8 
weeks, due in part to accumulation of 
high melting point waxes on the surface. 

(5) Conversion of carbon monoxide to 
useful products was only about 40% of 
the theoretical, despite the use of low 
space velocities (maximum of 100 vol- 
umes of carbon monoxide per hour per 
volume of catalyst). 

(6) The yield of oil per unit of cata- 
lyst per unit of time was low, due to the 
low space velocity, which in turn was 
limited by the capacity for removal of 
the heat of reaction. 

(7) The reactors were complicated, 
extended surface exchangers, with cool- 
ing surfaces no farther than 12-15 mm. 
from any part of the catalyst. Since the 
process was operated at atmospheric 
pressure, the reactors were necessarily 
large. ; 

(8) Recovery of heat of reaction as 
useful power was low. 

(9) The gasoline produced had an oc- 
tane number of about 40, too low to per- 
mit its use as a motor fuel without ad- 
ditional treatment. 


From a detailed study of German 
designs and operating data, it became 
clear that the only way to lower the 
costs of the process was to improve 
its efficiency. This involved finding 
both a cheaper and more efficient 
means of heat transfer and a catalyst 
that would operate at a higher space 
velocity, the catalyst and the reactor 
design being interdependent. 

lor example, if the catalyst tem- 
perature must be controlled within 
25° F. to maintain activity and prod- 
uct distribution, a minimum quan- 
tity of cooling surface must be pro 
vided on the basis of a reasonable 
transfer rate. This in turn fixes the 
maximum space velocity allowable, 
assuming that the catalyst activity is 
not limiting. For example, the heat 
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liberation for 90% reaction of one 
cubic foot of synthesis gas is about 
55 B.t.u.; at a space velocity of 100 
the hourly duty would be 5500 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot of catalyst space. 
With a transfer rate of 10 B.t.u./sq. 
ft./hr./° I*. and a mean temperature 
difference of 10° I°., the cooling sur- 
face required would be 55 sq. ft. 
These conditions approximate the 
best design of Ruhrchemie. 

It is immediately obvious, then, 
why space velocity in such a reactor 
as the Ruhrchemic design is defi- 
nitely limited. Raising it will in- 
crease the heat load, and hence the 
temperature, so that either product 
distribution will suffer (i.e., fixed 
gas production will increase) or the 
catalyst become fouled with coke. 
Also, under ideal conditions in such 
a system, localized hot-spots can still 
occur. In fact, there is experimental 
evidence that the true catalyst tem- 
perature in a fixed bed system is at 
least 75-100° F. higher than the ob- 
served gas temperature and that at 
isolated points it is much higher. 

There can be no question that 
catalyst activity has seldom been the 
limiting factor. More often it has 
been the efficiency of removal of the 
heat of reaction. In other words, 
with adequate heat removal, the 
space-time yield of oil is potentially 
much greater than anything that has 
ever been realized. It was on the 
basis of this conclusion that engi- 
neers of Hydrocarbon Research sug- 
gested a program of experimental 
work in which the space-time yield 
of oil would be studied as a function 
of space velocity and cooling surface. 

In reviewing the work done by 
Ruhrchemie and IL.G., it became ap- 
parent that one possible way of im- 
proving markedly the space - time 
yield of oil was to use the fluid or 
powdered catalyst technique... With 
the fluid process, it will be recalled, 
the catalyst is ground to a very fine 
powder (approximately 75-80% finer 
than 325 mesh) and is then main- 
tained in a state of turbulence by 
aeration with regulated quantities of 
gas. When the powder is properly 
prepared, it can be aerated or par- 
tially suspended by the gas and as- 
sumes many of the properties of a 
boiling liquid. For example, there is 
a constant motion of the particles, 
and while the surface of the bed of 
powder is reasonably fixed, local 
cruptions of bubbles are evident. 
lurthermore, the powder flows 
freely, exerts a static head, and is 
compressible. 

Among the advantages of the fluid 
catalyst technique are: (1) temper- 
atures can be controlled within 5-10° 
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I, (2) the catalyst itself is utilized 
as a medium of heat transfer, and 
(3) processes using the fluid catalyst 
are continuous, since any decline in 
activity can be compensated by with- 
drawal of a portion of the catalyst 
and replacement with fresh material. 

Before embarking on a program 
of experimental work to determine 
the feasibility of the fluid catalyst 
technique for the synthesis reaction, 
it was concluded that the use of a 
cobalt catalyst was impractical be- 
cause of the high cost, the limited 
amount of cobalt available, and the 
low-octane number of the gasoline. 
Accordingly, attention was directed 
to cheap, rugged, iron catalysts. 


Experimental Work 


The Hydrocol plant to be erected 
at Brownsville has back of it over a 
million dollars of experimentation 
carried on at Hydrocarbon’s experi- 
mental station at Olean. The ten- 
barrel per day semi-commercial plant 
built and operated at the experimen- 
tal station contains all the elements 
of a commercial plant: 


(1) A continuously operating low 
pressure oxygen plant with a capacity 
of approximately 10,000 cubic feet of 
oxygen per hour. 

(2) Pressure generators for the burn- 
ing of natural gas with oxygen to pro- 
duce Hydrocol gas. 

(3) The synthesis reaction system. 

(4) A product recovery system. 

(5) Facilities for de-oxygenating the 
gasoline produced. 


Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., 
started its development work con- 
vinced that the Fischer-Tropsch 
process was fundamentally sound but 
was woefully lacking in good engi- 
neering design. It seemed obvious 


that the application of modern 
chemical engineering practice, as 


typified by the process installations 
of the petroleum industry in this 
country, would result in marked im- 
provements in efficiency. In fact, it 
appeared probable that such engi- 
neering improvements would make 
the process economic in the United 
States, using natural gas as the im- 
mediate raw material. 

The principal conclusions from the 
research and development work 
were: 

(1) The oxygen plant design is sound 
and oxygen can be produced by the hy- 
drocarbon cycle efficiently and at rela- 
tively low cost. 

(2) Natural gas can be burned directly 
with oxygen to produce Hydrocol gas. 
The operation is controllable and the 
product gas is free of soot. 

(3) The fluid catalyst technique more 
than confirmed expectations with regard 
to heat control, and is certainly the most 


economic method of operating the proc- 
ess. 


(4) The exothermic heat of the reac- 
tion is almost totally recoverable in the 
form of high pressure steam. The Car- 
thage plant will produce upwards of 
750,000 lbs./hour of high pressure by- 
product steam. 

(5) Conversions of Hydrocol gas of 
better than 90% are obtainable with a 
cheap, rugged catalyst. 

(6) The yield of oil, based on carbon 
monoxide reacted, is higher than that 
obtained by any German investigation, 
and the treated gasoline is of a premium 
quality. 

(7) The allowable space velocities, and 
hence the space-time yields, are in order 
of magnitude greater than any achieved 
in Germany. 

(8) The yield of gasoline can be read- 
ily controlled to constitute better than 
80% of the total useful products. 

(9) There are no real difficulties or 
novel methods required in separating the 
— or in deoxygenating the gaso- 
ine. 


The initial million dollar research 
and development program carried on 
by Hydrocarbon Research was fi- 
nanced by three companies: the La- 
Gloria Corporation, the J. S, Aber- 
crombie Company, and the Socony 
Vacuum Company. Later material 
development and engineering con- 
tributions were made by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
by the Texas Company. The coun- 
try as a whole should recognize the 
role these companies have played in 
furthering the development of cheap 
synthetic gasoline in the United 
States. 


Significance to Industry 


The successful operation of the 
plant at Brownsville could have far- 
reaching -effects upon our national 
economy. These effects are most 
likely to be first felt in the oil indus- 
try. The feasibility of producing 
large quantities of a superior motor 
fuel from a portion of our “‘known” 
dry gas reserves will have been dem- 
onstrated. Since these reserves 
amount to about 175 trillion cubic 
feet, potentially they represent about 
as much oil as do our crude oil re- 
serves. In other words, when the 
Brownsville plant has operated suc- 
cessfully and economically over a 
period of time, it would then be 
proper to reckon our oil reserves at, 
say, 40 billion barrels, rather than 
at 20-odd billion barrels. Then nat- 
ural gas will begin to compete with 
crude oil as a raw material from 
which to produce refined products. 
What effect this competition will 
have upon advancing crude oil proc- 
ess is anybody’s guess. Mine is that 
it will put a ceiling of less than $2.00 
per barrel on crude oil. 

An obvious corollary to the above 
has to do with gas conservation. 
Sometimes it is difficult to legislate 
conservation, but when conservation 
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is clearly and immediately profitable, 
no legislation is needed. Despite the 
conservation measures now enforced 
by various state regulatory bodies, 
gas wastage still amounts to about 
600 billion cubic feet per year. The 
major source of this loss occurs in 
gas vented from oil-gas separators 
at the fields and from natural gas- 
oline plants. The successful opera- 
tion of the Brownsville plant will 
place a portion of this gas in the 
category of a substitute for crude 
oil. If it were all used for such a 
purpose, some 60 million barrels -per 
year of oil would result. The -prob- 
lem of collecting the gas in large 
quantities will prevent the use of the 
entire amount, but some of it will 
be used, and to the extent it is used, 
true and real conservation will have 
been practiced. 

Further, the Brownsville plant will 
indicate a method whereby gas now 
used as refinery fuel can be con- 
verted into gasoline. Again, if all 
such gas were used for gasoline syn- 
thesis, the amount produced would 
approximate 744% of our 1945 pro- 
duction. Obviously, all will never be 
so used, but some refineries will use 
it, substituting heavy bunkering oil 
for gas as refinery fuel. And this 
will lead to an advance in oil prices. 


Effects on Gas Industry 


So much for the immediately fore- 
seeable effects upon the oil industry. 
But how does this development di- 
rectly and indirectly affect the gas 
industry? The effects could be fun- 
damental and far-reaching. Firstly, 
the competition of natural gas with 
crude as a source of gasoline is cer- 
tain to increase the price of gas at 
the well head. In the next several 
years, improvements in the Hydrocol 
process will make possible the pro- 
duction of a barrel of oil from 8000 
cubic feet of gas, including all gas 
used for fuel. If at that time the 
capital and operating cost of a Hy- 
drocol plant is on a par with an oil 
refinery (and there is no basic rea- 
son why this cannot become true), 
then 8000 cubic feet of gas at the 
refinery will be the equivalent of a 
barrel of 38° A.P.I. gravity Mid- 
Continent crude. Then, under these 
conditions, gas at 17 cents per thou- 
sand just balances crude oil at 
$1.35/bbl.; both prices as delivered 
to the refinery. 

It is my guess that gas in such 
localities as Hugoton, East Texas 


and the Gulf Coast will never quite 
reach the equivalent price of crude 
oil. In the first place, gas transpor- 
tation is inherently more expensive 
than the transportation of crude oil. 
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Secondly, gas must always be trans- 
ported by gas pipe lines and not by 
tankers or tank cars. Therefore its 
mobility is limited. Thirdly, the 
effect which the actuality of cheap 
oxygen will have upon manufactured 
gas costs will tend to limit the com- 
petitive value of natural gas for pipe 
lines. Nevertheless, gas prices will 
go up. It is not unlikely that, in the 
localities | have just mentioned, gas 
at the well head will be worth 10-12 
cents within the next decade, 

This increase in gas price will 
affect various pipe line companies 
differently. Those producing more 
gas than they buy will benefit. Those 
buying more than they produce may 
suffer temporarily. | use the word 
“temporarily,” for once natural gas 
is competitive with crude oil as a 
source of gasoline, a price floor is 
established for gas to pipe lines. | 
should think that any rate - making 
body would logically base its calcu- 
lations upon this competitive and 
possibly posted price of natural gas, 
rather than upon the present assump- 
tion that a gas well is an integral 
part of a pipe line system. If gas 
rates are raised in step with the com- 
petitive price set by the price of 
crude, then with an increasing gas 
price, the pipe line companies, at 
worst, will suffer only until the cor- 
responding rate adjustments are 
made. In any event, it would seem 
wise for the pipe line companies to 
endeavor to secure adequate gas 
holdings and reserves. 


| have said that cheap oxygen will 
tend to limit the price of natural gas 
in such localities as Kansas and 
Texas. You will recall that the Ger- 
mans completely gasified ‘Braun- 
kohle” continuously, successfully and 
economically. It appears that im- 
provements, comparable in magni- 
tude to those made in the Fischer- 
Tropsch process, can be made in the 
gasification of coal. 

It has long been the ambition of 
the manufactured gas industry to 
produce city gas directly from coal 
and oxygen. Compared with the 
present intermittent methods, the di- 
rect gasification process would be 
more thermally efficient, would elimi- 
nate the use of expensive gas oil and 
could be continuous. Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc. has such a process in 
an advanced stage of development. 
A small pilot plant has been built 
and successfully operated in which 
both coking and non-coking coals are 
distilled and partially gasified with 
oxygen. The gas as run from the 
pilot plant has had calorific values 
higher than required for city gas. 
Freed of carbon dioxide, the heating 


value of the gas has varied from 580 
to 900 B.t.u. per cubic foot accord- 
ing to the extent of gasification of 
the coal. 


Based upon these preliminary data 
and again applying advanced oil re- 
finery techniques to the process de- 
sign, ‘‘guesstimates” have been made 
which indicate that in such localities 
as New York, city gas can be made 
from bituminous coal at a cost less 
than the cost of natural gas pur- 
chased at the wells in Texas for 5 
cents per 1000 cubic feet and trans- 
ported to the east coast by pipe line. 
Also, the estimated cost of gas by 
the direct gasification process 1s 
much lower than the present cost of 
gas manufactured by the larger 
utility companies. 


Complete Gasification 


These studies posed the further 
question, “Why haul coal to New 
York and then gasify it?’ “Why 
not gasify it at the mine mouth?” 
Hence, a careful, thorough, and in- 
tensive survey was made of all Ger- 
man processes. These were evalu- 
ated in the light of the data gathered 
from Hydrocarbon’s own experi- 
mental work. Then a_ hypothetical 
plant was designed. From this pre- 
liminary work, it appears certain that 
eventually a process will be devel- 
oped whereby either coking or non- 
coking bituminous or anthracite coal 
can be completely gasified, yielding 
a pipe line gas of approximately 1000 
B.t.u. heating value. These prelimi- 
nary studies further indicate that the 
net thermal efficiency—i.e., the ratio 
of the heating value of the product 
to the heating value of the coal, in- 
cluding all coal used as fuel—will 
be about 80%. In other words, it is 
to be expected that one ton of 13,000 
B.t.u./lb. coal will yield 20,000 cubic 
feet of synthetic natural gas. 


Hydrocarbon Research is pres- 
ently building a semi - commercial 
plant to produce directly, continu- 
ously and with oxygen both “city 


gas” and “pipe line” gas. It is hoped 
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the plant will be in operation this 
year and that quantitative design 
data will be available next year. Our 
expectations for the process are 
based in part upon the data gathered 
during the course of development of 
the Hydrocol process, and if they are 
realized, one can visualize gas pipe 
line companies serving the north and 
the northeast manufacturing “syn- 
thetic” natural gas from coal mined 
in West Virginia, Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania. Obviously, this develop- 
ment of the direct gasification proc- 
ess will tend to place a ceiling on the 
price of natural gas. 


We have now seen how the Hydro- 
col process is likely to affect both 
the price of crude oil and the price 
of natural gas, placing a ceiling over 
the former and raising the latter. 
We have also seen how the develop- 
ment of a direct gasification process 
will tend to place a ceiling over the 
price of both natural gas and manu- 
factured gas. A further factor to 
be reckoned with in our future econ- 
omy is the approaching coal - to - 
gasoline process. An economic proc- 
ess for transforming coal into gaso- 
line will put a ceiling over the price 
of crude oil even more effectively 
than the Hydrocol process. Also, it 
may well increase the value of some 
of our low grade coal deposits. 
However, the amount of coal re- 
quired to satisfy our entire gasoline 
market will always be small in com- 
parison to the coal used for other 
purposes, and so the effect on the 
country’s coal economy as a whole 
can never be great. 


| said “approaching coal-to-gaso- 
line process,” for we are now well 
on our way to gasifying coal cheaply, 
and the combination of the direct 
gasification process and the Hydro- 
col process is the coal - to - gasoline 
process. In fact, on the basis of fig- 
ures now available, 6-cent gasoline 
from $2.00 per ton coal is not more 
than two or three years off. 


In summary, the successful devel- 
opment of the processes just  re- 
viewed will (1) assure this country 
of an adequate supply of cheap gaso- 
line, city gas and petroleum products 
for centuries to come; (2) make 
available cheap oxygen for use in 
the chemical and metallurgical indus- 
tries as well as in the gasoline and 
gas industries; and (3) provide 
cheap raw materials, particular'y 
carbon monoxide, hydrogen and oxy- 
genated hydrocarbons, to serve as 
the basis of a great new synthetic 
chemicals industry. 


Presented at A. G. A. Natural Gas Mee?- 
ing, Cincinnati, Odie, May 7-8, 1946 
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Annual Meeting of the Natural 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of 

the Natural Gas Department of 

A.G.A. was held in Cincinnati, 
O., May 7th and &th. Over 600 gas 
men attended and listened to a num- 
ber of important papers touching va- 
rious problems of the industry. 

R. H. Hargrove, Vice President, 
United Pipe Line Co., and Chair- 
man of the Natural Gas Department 
of A.G.A. presided at the first gen- 
eral session meeting. In his opening 
remarks, he stated: 

“This is our first meeting in the 
reconversion era after a great war. 
The industry’s record in that war is 
now history. It has emerged more 
solidly in public favor than ever be- 
fore. Because of its great war rec- 
ord it has now the opportunity to 
continue that record and to carry on 
its great task of better and_ better 
public service. A fine reputation is 
hard to get and easy to lose. Let us 
not lose it. Every unit of our great 
industry has that specific responsi- 
bility to the group, and you and | 
here today have a part in the pro- 
gram, of fostering and preserving 
enviable public relations which we 
earned in the hard way. The conduct 
of individual managements will re- 
flect credit or discredit on the whole 
industry and it is our clear duty to 
live up to high standards of enlight- 
ened leadership. 

“During the war years we did 
some planning and thinking and we 
now have a plan and a program for 
the present era. You will hear about 
some of these things at these ses- 
sions here in Cincinnati. 

“With our energies strained to 
make our place in the economic re- 
conversion scramble, we are com- 
pelled to take time out to reexamine 
ourselves under the auspices of the 
Federal Power Commission in an in- 
vestigation of the natural gas indus- 
try. We are contributing liberally of 
manpower and money in this inves- 
tigation toward a solution of the 
problems of control. We are hopeful 
that out of it will come better regu- 
lation, efficiently administered, and 
that our industry and its problems 
will be better understood by the pub- 
lic and its regulatory officials. 

“The natural gas industry in the 
past decade has grown with an ac- 
celerated pace. Jt now serves 41 


Gas Industry 





R. H. HARGROVE 
Chairman Natural Gas Dept. 


million people in thirty-three states 
with a network of 218,000 miles of 
trunk pipe lines and mains with a 
total production of three and one- 
half trillion feet and a market value 
of 750 million dollars. It has ad- 
vanced from 38 to 48 per cent in the 
numbers of customers served by the 
whole gas industry. A recent statis- 
tical at.alysis of 116 natural gas com- 
panies shows total assets of over 
three billion dollars. It is the life 
blood of the whole gas industry to- 
day and has a ready market wher- 
ever it can be economically delivered. 
It is the fuel of the future. Along 
with the industry’s growing impor- 
tance comes also the increasing re- 
sponsibility of management to make 
the way for better living.” 

James G, Stewart, Mayor of Cin- 
cinnati welcomed the delegates, and 
was followed by an address by E. J. 
Boothby, President of the American 
Gas Association. In part, Mr. Booth- 
by said: 

“An Army that has been success- 
fully pushing ahead, must occasion- 
ally hesitate, consolidate its position, 
throw up a defense, particularly 
against surprise attack, and then pre- 
pare to again go forward. Its actions 
must be carefully planned, boldly ex- 
ecuted and always on the offensive. 

“The gas industry has been suc- 
cessfully pushing ahead. Its actions 
have been planned. It has a resolve 


to action. Without losing time in its 


advance it might nevertheless take 
sufficient time to consolidate its posi- 
tion. Its job is to push ahead across 
the open plane of opportunity and up 
the rugged slopes of customer confi- 
dence and acceptance. On the hori- 
zon lies a new and higher plane of 
service and prosperity. 

“It could be tritely said that the 
job ahead is to follow through on 
what has been accepted, to carry out 
the plans already made. But to do 
this and nothing more would fall far 
short of accepting our responsibili- 
ties and realizing fully our oppor- 
tunities. We have an industry united 
as never before. 

“Positive, aggressive, planned 
action cannot be accomplished in a 
detached way by isolated units. For 
full success it must be a comprehen- 
sive, consolidated group action. The 
war taught us that an individual or 
a small group could endanger the 
safety of an entire army. It taught 
us the value—the utter necessity—of 
coordinated overall activity. And 
so it is with industry—with the gas 
industry. 

“The gas industry has a plan, a 
program, a resolve and a unity never 
before attained. To accomplish its 
objectives the industry must empha- 
size and develop and make the most 
of that unity. Its plans and pro- 
grams must continue to spring from 
and benefit its various units. In a 
democratic society every unit must 
have a right to speak, every unit 
must carry its responsibility and 
every unit must share in the benefits 
of overall accomplishments. And so 
we have a job to bring all units of 
our industry together, to provide 
means for all to assert themselves 
and to cause each to assume respon- 
sibility in his own sphere. The 
American Gas Association is the me- 
dium through which this unity can 
and should be achieved. It is a ve- 
hicle for expression for the industry. 
It is the rallying point of the indus- 
try for plans, programs and coordi- 
nated action. It must be kept strong, 
it must be continually strengthened. 

“Often it is said that business is 
a purely selfish thing, that business- 
men are individualistic and think 
only of themselves. Such a gener- 
ality is baseless. It falls completely 
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L. to R.: D. A. Hulcy, Chairman, A.G.A. Promotional Committee, presi- 
dent, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; R. H. Hargrove. Chairman, A.G.A. 
Natural Gas Department, vice-president and general manager, United Gas 
Pipeline Co., Shreveport, La.; and R. W. Hendee, president, Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


to the ground when the attempt is 
made to fit it over the gas industry. 
Our long record of service to the 
public, both as an industry and as 
industry members, can be pointed to 
with pride. The support which 
A.G.A has had, the hours of toil and 
gallons of perspiration which indus- 
try members have given voluntarily 
and gladly to its work and planning 
have been the envy of many another 
industry. But, we cannot be com- 
placent. Our Association still is rep- 
resentative of less than all of the in- 
dustry. There are still companies 
and individuals who accept the bene- 
fits of Association activities without 
assuming their responsibilities. 
There are those who object to some 
action or some plan and prefer to 
criticize from the outside rather than 
from inside the fold where they 
could use those same efforts in a con- 
structive way and help to insure that 
all plans and programs are fully rep- 
resentative of the needs and_ re- 
sources of the entire industry. There 
are some who think of our appliance 
and equipment manufacturers as 
something apart from our industry. 

There are a few who still think 
that an individual unit can succeed 
locally no matter what the strength 
or standing of the industry to which 
it belongs. 

“All industry seems to be headed 
for further restrictions and regula- 
tions of various kinds. Politicians 
and bureaucrats seem to be ever on 
the search for stalking horses, for an 
industry which appears profitable 
and offers them a good opportunit. 
for gaining more personal power. 
The natural gas industry—in a sense 
—is in that position now, subjected 
as it is to a meaningless political in- 
vestigation instigated by searchers 


for more power, spurred on by fear- 
ful competitors with a sense of the 
politically propitious. That this issue 
is being met fearlessly and aggres- 
sively is a great credit to the natural 
gas industry. But the present inves- 
tigation, far from being an end in 
itself, is only a means to an end— 
an indicator of other aggravations to 
come. To meet them—better, to pre- 
vent them — requires again, unified 
planning and action, aggressive 
thinking and programs and — tre- 
mendously important —emphasis on 
things positive, particularly the serv- 
ice we are rendering. We must, by 
sincere salesmanship convince the 
customer of the real value he is get- 
ting for his money. 

“It would be easy for us to peer 
timidly ahead and see nothing but 
road blocks piled higher and higher 
on our economic pathway. But 
standing erect. resolute and deter- 
mined, and realizing the powerful in- 
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dustry we have, with its plans, its 
demonstrated fighting ability, its 
eagerness for action, those road 
blocks can easily fade away, and 
what look to be unfriendly faces turn 
out to be friends waiting to welcome 
us. And just beyond lies the land of 
opportunity that can be readily 
reached through willingness and de- 
termination and a sincere desire to 
render full service.” 

“Trends in Industrial Relations,” 
was the title of a paper presented by 
Fred RK. Rauch, Manager, Industrial 
Relations, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co. “Public interest requires that or- 
ganized labor as well as management 
be required to accept full responsi- 
bility for its acts,” said Mr. Rauch. 
He warned that the “foundation of 
satisfactory labor relations rests on 
the principles of the Golden Rule.” 

“Fair dealing, honesty, frankness 
and mutual respect are the basis for 
fair dealings,” he said. “Paternal- 
ism has no place in modern indus- 
trial relations. Obtaining and main- 
taining satisfactory relations is a 
full-time job in any organization.” 

William A. Dougherty, General 
Counsel, Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co., New York, reviewed recent 
court and commission rulings as they 
affected the natural gas industry, and 
EK. Buddrus, President Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., discussed the 
F.P.C. natural gas investigation, and 
the same subject was also discussed 
by E. Holley Poe. 

The General Sessions meeting on 
Wednesday was addressed by H. 
Carl Wolf, Managing Director of the 
American Gas Association, and H. 
I). Hancock, Chairman, Technical 
and Research Committee, Natural 
Gas Department outlined the work 
being done by the committee in con- 
nection with the research program. 





L. to R.: A. C. Perry, Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. L. 
Tonkin, Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, West Virginia; H. C. Cooper, 
Sewickley, Pa. (past chairman, A.G.A. Technical and Research Committee) ; 
J]. French Robinson, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio (past president, 


American Gas Association) . 
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D. A. Huley, Chairman, Promo 
tional Committee brought the activi- 
ties of his committee up-to-date. He 
said in part: 

“Much of the future of the gas 
industry will be measured by the ex- 
tent to which gas is used in the mil 
lions of new homes that are to be 
built and the millions of others that 
are to be modernized. These homes 
mark the frontier of a new America 
and we intend to be pioneers in de- 
veloping that frontier. We recognize 
that the time to install gas in these 
homes is before they are built. This 
means that a primary campaign must 
be directed toward those who plan 
and build the houses and those who 
finance them. The gas industry is 
well fortified for such an effort. 

“Many utilities are already setting 
up Home Planning Bureaus as a 
public service to the people of their 
communities, particularly the  vet- 
erans. In doing so, they are guaran- 
teeing future loads through the in- 
stallation of those gas appliances es- 
sential to better living. They are 
building the New Freedom Gas 
Home of Tomorrow. 

“Specific promotion is under way 
or is planned for every use of gas 
in the home. Many of these plans re- 
volve around the New Freedom Gas 
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L. to R.: R. M. Conner, director, A.G.A. Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, . 
Ohio,; F. C. Adams, president, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio; 
and A. F. Bridge, vice-president and general manager, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles (past president, American Gas Association) . 


Kitchen. The gas industry is throw- 
ing the spotlight on this heretofore 
drab and uninteresting part of too 
many homes. Your imagination has 
painted it and given it new color; 
you have redesigned it and given it 
new form and beauty; you have ven- 
tilated it, giving it freedom from 
cooking odors; and you have re- 
equipped it, giving it efficiency, econ- 
omy and satisfaction. 

“It is evident that gas is going to 
feel keen competition. from other 
fuels, particularly electricity, in those 








Upper Group: L. to R.: Norton McKean, American Meter Co., Albany, 
New York; Hugh H. Cuthrell, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn; 
E. P. Noppel, Ebasco Services Inc., New York; B. Newhall, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia; A. H. Stack, Tampa Gas Company, Tampa, Fla. 


Lower Group: L. to R.: Frank S. Kelly, Jr., Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., 
Shreveport, La.; Frank C. Smith, Houston Natural Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas; L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; Chester L. May, Lone 


Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 


areas where heretofore we have en- 
joyed almost a 100 per cent satura- 
tion. Our plan is to bring the story 
of the advantage of gas in commer- 
cial cooking to the members of hotel 
and restaurant associations, purchas- 
ing organizations, architects and 
builders who specialize in hotel, club, 
hospital, and restaurant kitchens, and 
all others who are interested in any 
way in the mass preparation of food. 

“And we are going to take advan- 
tage of another public relations tool 
—a Speakers’ Bureau. We are go- 
ing to make the voice of the gas in- 
dustry heard in those places where 
public opinion is formed. We will 
select and mobilize our most able 
speakers and will seek a place for 
them on the programs of influential 
national conventions, particularly 
those groups with whom we enjoy 
some mutuality of interest, such as 
the builders, contractors, architects, 
bankers, plumbers, and others. 

“In addition, the Promotional Bu- 
reau_ will relay information to  re- 
gional associations and local utilities 
regarding meetings of groups before 
whom the story of gas should be 
told. Assistance will be provided 
those who wish to take advantage of 
such valuable opportunities.” 

“Gasoline from Natural Gas’ was 
the subject of a paper presented by 
P. C. Keith, President, Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc., New York. He de- 
scribed new developments being car- 
ried on of great importance to both 
the natural and manufactured di- 
visions of the industry. It is printed 
in full in this issue of the Journal. 

A progress report of the Natural 
Gas Reserves Committee, was made 
by Lyon F. Terry, Vice Chairman. 
The Committee is composed of the 
following members: 

N. C. McGowen, President, 
United Gas Corp.,* Chairman; Lyon 
F. Terry, of The Chase National 

(Continued on page 58) 
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"STAGGERED" COOKING TOP 

"SIMMER-SPEED" BURNERS 

LARGE "3-in-1"" OVEN 

"GLO" BROILER 

“SCIENTIFIC COOKING CHARTS 

The new ROPER Gas Ranges of today are superlative cooking 


appliances, bringing to you features that are truly "Jewels of Cooking 
Performance’... One of these that stands out even in this stellar 


company is Roper's patented "Staggered"' Cooking Top... 


Advantages? Many! A full 40-inch cooking surface. Plenty of room 


for 4 large utensils. Elimination of reach-over and reach-around. 
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“AMERICA’S FINEST 
GAS RANGE" 
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Bride’s Cooking School 


Conducted by Home Economics Dept. 
of Southern California Gas Company 


HE TRADITIONAL lithoidal 
character of brides’ biscuits, 
target for merry witticisms from 
time immemorial, is currently under- 
going a “reformation” in California 
under the influence of the Home 
Service Department of the Southern 
California Gas Co. of Los Angeles. 
This utility has taken cognizance 
of the gastronomic perils that sup- 
posedly beset bridegrooms. It is do- 
ing something about it in the form 
of an educational program that 
makes available to brides a series of 
cost-free cooking, baking and gen- 
eral food preparation courses. The 
program is specifically designed for 
ladies who, before their wedding 
day, were more familiar with adding 
machines and filing cabinets than 
with sauce pans and soup pots. 
Entitled “Brides’ Cooking School,” 
the program is presented under the 
direction of Gladys B. Price, who 
has resumed her post as home eco- 
nomics director of the gas company 
after three years service as a lieu- 
tenant in the JWVaves, and Mercedes 
Bates, who headed the department 
during Miss Price’s leave of absence. 


Day and Night Classes 


The overall program was planned 
as a series of evening cooking 
classes, which have already been con- 
cluded, and a series of day classes, 
which was inaugurated on April 1. 


The courses for both the night and 
the day classes were prepared by 
Christabel Anderson and Eleanor 
Hielman, staff members of the Home 
Service Department. 


The night classes were held in nine 
cities in the company’s system, once 
a week for five consecutive weeks in 
January, February and March. The 
courses in all the cities were identi- 
cal. The class hours were from 7:30 
to 9 p.m., except at Tulare, Calif., 
where an afternoon schedule was ar- 
ranged. Attendance at the night 
classes ranged from 150 in Los An- 
geles and Hollywood to 40 in Visalia. 

The first series of classes was 
started at Inglewood on January 14 
and was held there on consecutive 
Monday nights until February 11. 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


The last class in the night series was 
held at Tulare on March 6, the 
schedule in that city not having 
started until February 6. 

“The courses were sponsored by 
the gas company,’ Miss Bates ex- 
plained to American Gas Journal, 
‘as a community service in the vari- 
ous cities in which they were pre- 
sented and for the additional purpose 
of contacting special types of con- 
sumers and inexperienced brides who 
have yet to buy their first gas appli- 
ances. 

“We hope that if the bride can 
be encouraged to look to the gas com- 
pany for advice on how to cook and 
bake, she will eventually also be in- 
clined to look to the gas company 
when the time arrives for her and 
her husband to buy appliances for 
their first home.” 


Five Lessons Offered 


Designed for prospective brides 
who have’ only a limited, and, in 
many instances no knowledge of 
cooking and baking, the courses of- 
fered in the night as well as day 
classes covered every aspect of home 
economics, from buying and storing 
foods to methods of planning, pre- 
paring and cooking company meals 
for at-home entertaining. 

Five well-planned lessons, one for 
each of the five weekly classes, were 
offered. In their order of presenta- 
tion, they dealt with An Introduction 
To Cookery, Breakfasts, Lunches, 
Dinners, and Entertaining At Home. 

At every class, swinging mirrors 
over the worktable enabled the stu- 
dents to see how a recipe is put to- 
gether, how the foods are cooked 
with a gas range, and what the dish 
looks like when finished. 

Pre-class literature distributed to 
students explained the purposes of 
the series and provided general in- 
formation on meal planning, nutri- 
tion, the seven groupings of foods 
according to nutritional values, mar- 
keting, and the use and care of gas 
ranges and refrigerators, 


The Art and Science of 
Cooking . 
Keyed to the slogan ‘Where 
There’s a Will, There’s a Way,” the 
informative literature pointed out 


. that the love for good food is sus- 
tained by art and science. The stu- 


dents were shown that Art is repre- 
sented by selection of foods for har- 
mony of colors, flavors and texture; 
by choice of garnishes and attractive 
arrangement of foods; by precise 
table setting and eye-pleasing table 
decorations. Science, they were ad- 
vised, is represented by such factors 
as planning balanced meals, selecting 
foods for their nutritive value, time 
and temperature control in the form 
of proper application of heat to raw 
foods, and the use of tested recipes. 

A loose-leaf brochure containing 
a wealth of information on cooking 
was presented to all attending the 
classes. The booklet, prepared by the 
gas company’s advertising depart- 
ment, is illustrated with clever car- 
toons by Maurine Boradori and pho- 
tographs by Corlis Guy to show the 
right way to use different food items 
in meal proparation. 


Basic Methods Set Forth 


“Our aim,” the foreword states, 
“is to present basic methods in care- 
ful preparation of foods, and to save 
you from obsolete trial-and-error 
cookery attempts. 

“Our services go beyond these five 
lessons. Mail or telephone requests 
will bring you our tested recipes, 
menu suggestions, or our attractive 
pamphlets on box lunches, canning, 
laundry, and care of your gas appli- 
ances. 

“We also have a library of colored 
slides on various food topics. These 
are suitable for presentation at your 
club meetings. Our home economists 
will be glad to present these slides 
with informal talks. Call our home 
service department for bookings.” 


Shopping Tips Given 
Advice contained in the booklet on 
the subject of buyirfg food and plan- 
ning meals included practical “tips,” 
concisely phrased, and arranged in 
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the form of a reference chart to 
guide the inexperienced housewife 
while shopping. The following pro- 
cedure was suggested : 

Check staples and perishables. 

Outline meals that will check 
with Uncle Sam’s food chart and 
also please your husband. 

Make a grocery list to cover 
three or four days’ supplies. 

Buy in this order: 

First, staple foods; then such 
other essential kitchen supplies as 
coffee, packaged breakfast foods 
and soaps. 

Second, meat, fish, poultry or 
rabbit. 

Third, dairy products. 

Next, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Buy morning-fresh prod- 
ucts. Select those in season for 
best flavor, color, food value and 
economy. 

Last, frozen foods. Buy these 
just before leaving the market. 
Under “Put Them Away!” the 

brides were told how to store, wash 
or drain frozen foods, meat, eggs, 
tomatoes, citrus fruit, berries, etc., 
and also what not to do in respect 
to shelling peas or lima beans, cut- 
ting up vegetables that might shrink 
or lose nutritive value, and remov- 
ing husks from corn - on - the - cob. 
Similar pertinent advice was given 
for staples, canned goods and root 
vegetables. 


Introduction to Cookery 


Lesson No. 1 in the series was in 
the form of an introduction to cook- 
ing in general and dealt with the 
principles of cookery. This course 
included such subjects as definitions 
of “kitchen lingo.” Assuming that 
some brides do not even know what 
“broiling” or “simmering” implies, 
Lesson No. 1 undertook to explain in 
simple language the meaning of 
broiling, stewing, simmering, steam- 
ing, boiling, roasting, baking and 
frying. 

Breakdowns of kitchen “arith- 
metic” were also given: That, for in- 
stance, one pound of flour is equiva- 
lent to four cups, and one pound of 
bacon equal to 20 to 24 slices. How 
to measure shortening, dry ingre- 
dients, liquids also was explained, as 
well as the proper way to sift flour, 
cut in shortening, knead milk into 
dough, roll the dough for biscuits, 
and place the biscuits in the pan. 


Breakfasts In Lesson No. 2 


Lesson No. 2 concerned breakfasts 
and included complete instructions 
on how to plan various types of 
breakfasts for variously sized fami- 








The Southern California Gas Co. set 
up this display in the show window of 
its headquarters building as publicity 
for the Brides’ Cooking Classes spon- 
sored by its Home Service Department. 


lies. The mysteries of preparing hot 
and cold cereals, frying, scrambling, 
poaching and boiling eggs, baking 
breakfast bread, biscuits and coffee 
cake, and making coffee were ex- 
plained in theory and backed up by 
practical demonstrations with gas 
ranges set up in the class room. 

Lesson No. 3 covered lunches and 
the preparation of sauces, soups, 
salad, salad dressings, muffins. Sam- 
ple lunches based on company- 
selected recipes were prepared dur- 
ing the class. 

In Lesson No. 4 the course dealt 
with Dinners and how to prepare the 
courses from appetizers to home- 
made pie. Students were instructed 
how to prepare roast meat, fish, vege- 
tables, yeast rolls and gravy. Part 
of this lesson included the presenta- 
tion of a meat roasting chart. The 
students were advised that a meat 
thermometer is the most accurate 
device with which to determine 
whether or not a roast is “done”— 
and the reasons why. Lesson No. 4 
also dealt at length with fresh and 
canned vegetable cookery, baked po- 
tatoes, oven meals. 


Entertaining At Home 
Explained 


The fifth and final lesson in each 
five-week series dealt with entertain- 
ing at home. The students were let 
in on a list of “entertaining tricks” 
designed to make them accomplished 
in planning for expected or unex- 
pected entertaining occasions. 


“The planner,” the students were 
told, ‘‘is never caught short, is sel- 
dom the victim of entertaining stage 
fright. For future reference keep a 
file record of menus, recipes and the 
favorite dish of guests. Always give 
every dish a tryout. Give it a prac- 
tice researsal for your husband’s 
benefit and approval before serving 
it to guests. Develop two or three 
specialties — dishes you can serve 
time ‘and again. Regardless of the 
season, every good meal has at least 
one hot dish. Vary the color, flavor 
and shape of foods. Don’t repeat a 
food in a menu.” 

Among the advice given in respect 
to hostess’: behavior was the follow- 
ing: 
“Hostess, be seated! How can 
guests enjoy a meal if the hostess 
jumps up constantly to bring this or 
that to the kitchen? Try these tricks 
for reducing kitchen trips to the 
minimum : 

“Serve the first course in the liv- 
ing room and place the main course 
on the table before seating guests; 
place chilled juice for the first course 
to the right of water glass and have 
main course on the table before serv- 
ing guests; use buffet or tea wagon 
at serving table. 

“When you are invited out, keep 
your eyes open. Observe the achieve- 
ment of other hostesses. Top trick, 
or Life Saver, is use an emergency 
shelf. Keep an emergency shelf well 
stocked with just-in-case extras. . . .” 


Advertising Promotes 
Classes 
The Southern California Gas Co. 
backed the program of its Home 
Service Department with various 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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LUCKY WE CHOSE 
A SERVEL {” 


says FRED MacMURRAY 
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MR IGERATOR 


These dramatic <<a é 
promotion helps : Send them through the mails... distribute 


them on your showroom floor to build 


will develop gas load and good will in ’46 
intere st in Gas To aid you in focusing attention on Gas Refrigera- 






tion now—when your prospects are making decisions 
about new refrigerators—Servel offers seven sales- 
stimulating promotion pieces. Each is slanted toward 
a specific and important market—consumers, archi- 
tects, builders and apartment house owners. Each 
features the silence and long life of the Servel Re- 
frigerator. Together, these specially prepared pieces 


Refrigeration 
| ( 
for you \ will not only help you keep individuals sold on the 


advantages of Gas Refrigeration, but develop volume 
refrigerator business in the wholesale field. Put them 
to work now selling the modernity of gas and gas 
service to every prospect in your community. 


( 
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1) Homemaker’s Digest — Cast 

in the highly successful “di- 
gest”’ form, this four-color maga- 
zine condenses outstanding articles 
on refrigeration and other house- 
hold subjects from America’s lead- 
ing women’s magazines. Each issue 
also contains specially written edi- 
torial stories dramatizing the supe- 
riority of the Gas Refrigerator and 
other gas-using appliances. An 
exclusive Servel-sponsored Gas 
Industry promotion. 


Celebrity gas bill insert — 
Ideal enclosure for monthly 
bills. Uses Fred MacMurray’s “‘box 
office appeal’’ to tell Servel’s story 
of silence and no moving parts. 


3) 1946 line folder— Explains 
with words and pictures why 
the Gas Refrigerator is ‘‘Different 
From All Others.” Illustrates and 
fully describes each of the new 1946 
Servel models. 
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SERVEL S~ REFRIGERATOR 


4) Apartment house folder on 

Gas Refrigeration— Designed 
to sell the men who buy refrigera- 
tors by the dozens. It shows how 
Servel’s silence insures tenant sat- 
isfaction...how its continued low 
operating costs save repair and re- 
placement parts bills. 


5) illustrated envelope enclo- 

sure—Gives housewives good 
reasons why they should wait for 
the refrigerator that “‘stays silent, 
lasts longer.’’ Testimonials empha- 
size Servel’s unmatched record of 
wartime dependability. 


6) Builders’ folder on Gas Refrig- 

eration—Shows how builders 
can profit by Servel’s continued 
low operating and maintenance 
costs. Gives 7 big advantages of 
Gas Refrigeration. Illustrated with 
“success stories” of long-term 
Servel installations in homes and 
apartment houses. 





Q Architects’ folder on Gas Re- 

frigeration—Contains com- 
plete specification and installation 
data architects need now when they 
are planning new homes. Describes 
in detail Servel’s simpler method 
of operation, cabinet construction, 
finish and equipment. 


Plan now to use these Servel folders and 
booklets in your all-out drive for a bigger 
gas load. For complete information on these 
dramatic promotion helps, write today to 
Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Indiana. 




















Here’s the Furnace for 





THE @€CC BRYANT 
STEEL GRAVITY WARM-AIR FURNACE 


Holding down the cost of materials and equipment is 
important in the building of G. I. Homes, because of 
rigid government limitations on this type of construction. 
And in order to keep within the required cost range 
without sacrificing quality, those who are a part of the 
gigantic Veterans’ Housing Program are looking to 
new materials and new equipment. 

Now coming off production lines in ever-increasing 
quantities is the mew Bryant steel gravity warm-air 
furnace. Here is a completely automatic furnace with a 
reasonable price which enables it to be installed in any 
G. I. Home with satisfaction and economy. It has many 
of the features incorporated in higher-priced Bryant 
equipment, and is the most quiet, compact and sturdy gas- 
fired furnace ever offered in the popular-priced field. 

And back of it is the famous Bryant name—the name 
which has signified quality gas heating equipment for 
more than thirty-five years. Ask the nearest Bryant 
representative to tell you the complete story on the new 
Bryant steel gravity warm-air furnace. You'll agree that 
it’s the furnace for those G. I. Homes! 


BRYANT HEATER COMPANY 
17825 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
One of the Dresser Industries 
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NEW STEEL GRAVITY WARM-AIR 


FURNACE OFFERS THESE FEATURES: 
1. 


ocean tm Gq Po 
s oT Le 


Drum-tube Heat Exchanger—flue gas travel all 
upward, no condensation pockets, quiet 
operation. 

Inner Radiation Shield—completely surrounds 
heating element to insure low casing tem- 
perature. 

Axial Burner—cast iron with raised drilled ports; 
easily accessible, adjusted or removed. 
Easy-Reach Controls— handily located for inspec- 
tion and adjustment. 

Compact Draft Hood—easily removed to pro- 
vide access to heat exchanger tubes. 

Attractive Casing— gray finished steel; compact, 
sturdy design. 
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HEATING 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 
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The most complete line of gas heating equipment in the nation! 
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Commercial Gas Cooking Equipment— 
What is our Competition ? 


HIS is a very important subject 

and one that has always required 

our very best attention, and 
surely in the future it will require 
even more of our attention as the 
commercial gas cooking load is a 
very important part of the total com- 
mercial load and is usually sold at 
very profitable rates. 

A questionnaire was mailed to a 
cross section of the membership of 
our association on February 25th re- 
questing information as to competi- 
tive fuels in 1941, in 1946, and opin- 
ion as to 1951. Information was also 
requested as to popularity of fuels 
for the specific cooking services in 
commercial kitchens, that is, ranges, 
fryers, counter equipment, and bake 
ovens. 

Most of the questionnaires were 
promptly completed and returned, in 
fact, more than 90% were returned 
and a cross section of each state in 
our association is available. This 
shows a very great interest in this 
phase of our business—and, may I 
say, some concern as to our future 
competitive situation. 

A resume of “state-wide” competi- 
tive conditions and trends is as fol- 
lows: 
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By 
L. L. Peters 


Sales Manager 
Southwestern Sales Division 
American Stove Co. 


tained is believed to be active sales 
efforts on the part of electric com- 
panies, effects of national advertis- 
ing by manufacturers of commercial 
electric equipment in monthly maga- 
zines and the stimulus in certain lo- 
calities caused by the prospect and 
discussion of cheap electric power 
from proposed hydro-electric proj- 
ects.” 

“To date the electric industry has 
concentrated on the sale of deep fat 
fryers and bake ovens. We believe 
that their reasons for doing so is 
that the fryers and ovens are prob- 
ably the best commercial electric ap- 
pliances available and that they are 
attempting to obtain a foothold in 
the commercial cooking field by se- 
curing the installation of appliances 
which they believe will give superior 
performances. If this is their plan, 
we will later face added competition 
by the electric industry for all of the 
commercial cooking load. Their sales 
effort will be strengthened by the 
argument that additional electric 





Summary of Survey from Questionnaire Mailed to Gas Utilities 


Competitive Counter Bake 
Fuels Ranges Fryers Equipment Ovens 
State 1941 1946 1951 Ist 2nd 3rd Ist 2nd 3rd Ist 2nd 3rd Ist 2nd 3rd 
Alabama O E E G E O E G - & .. Gz. 2 
Arkansas O O O G OE G E Bae 5 Oe -in 
Florida °o oo & G OE E G a ar GOE 
Georgia Cc 8&8 £2 GE C G E ys aa SS & i¢ 
Louisiana BU BU BU G BUO G BU = Se pee 
Miss. E E E G & ¢< G E tees - ok 
N. C. cc. @ & G E C E G EG... cS & Bs 
New Mex... .. E RT on iy G . ae Seay 
Oklahoma E E E i 6 G E a GC 
S.. i  & a GEC SG & Ge ¢ 2 
Tennessee E E E oS 2 © E G ee ae a. & © 
Texas Ss & & G C O GE 7 a oe ee 
Virginia . = & a «a GE i Gink.s GE 
Note: C—Coal. E—Electricity. G—Gas. BU—Butane Gas. O—Oil. 


Fuel Used For 





Even more interesting are com- 
ments from the completed question- 
naires, some are as follows: 

“The electric industry has been in- 
creasingly active in attempts to se- 
cure a part of the commercial cook- 
ing load. The reasons for the limited 
success which they have so far at- 





*Comments are quoted. 


cooking equipment can be operated 
very cheaply on the comparatively 
low increment rate for additional 
service.” 

“Counter appliances are gradually 
getting away from gas fuel.” 

“We find that competition is less 
difficult where a gas utility offers 
good service on commercial cooking 
equipment such as: Monthly Clean- 


ing, Inspection, and regular repair 
service. If it were not for this, we 
would have more difficulty retaining 
this business.” 

“No active competition from any 
fuel except electricity.” 

“While gas is at present the pre- 
dominant fuel for commercial cook- 
ing, we expect some serious attempt 
to snatch a great part of this load in 
the future, mainly through the sale 
of counter equipment, deep fat fry- 
ers, and bake ovens. Unless moder- 
nistic and improved gas counter ap- 
pliances, improved fryers, and bake 
ovens are made available, we shall 
have a real fight on our hands.” 

“The expected tourist trade is 
bound to open up many new, mod- 
ern eating places along the outskirts 
of our cities and towns where gas is 
not now available and some means, 
such as bottled gas, should be pro- 
vided in order to meet electric com- 
petition before it gets to our present 
lines. In this manner we could pre- 
serve our load until such time as it 
was expedient to run necessary 
mains to serve.” 

“Many men who have been cooks 
in the navy are going to return to 
civilian life after having used elec- 
tric ranges aboard ship and they are 
going to want or try to influence their 
employees to change to electricity for 
cooking. Our hope in combating this 
competition is to give better and 
more service.” 

“Gas dominates our market here. 
Electricity is negligible but is begin- 
ning to show signs of aggressiveness 
—particularly in the deep fat fryer 
field.” 

“For gas to continue to be com- 
petitive or to continue as first choice 
as a commercial fuel the gas indus- 
try should have more gas equipment 
for counter and small restaurant use 
that is competitive with electric 
equipment. A commercial gas re- 
frigerator is needed.” 

“We are currently losing two of 
our major kitchens to electrical 
equipment.” 

“We maintain a monthly free in- 
spection service to all of our com- 
mercial users which we think is help- 
ful in getting and holding this class 
of business.” 


“No competition now.” 


“We employ a full time qualified 
Commercial Gas Cooking Engineer. 
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That together with our lew rates for 
natural gas reduces our’ competition 
in this field to the barest minimum.” 

“Our real competition, in the im- 
mediate future, looks like it will be 
from the electric side, and the elec- 
tric industry, along with the various 
utilities, have plans now for the 
manufacturing and distribution of 
more efficient electric commercial 
cooking and baking equipment. We 
can also expect, as soon as the free 
spending is over, real competition 
from oil; as the restaurant operator 
will look for, what appears to him, to 
be cheaper fuel. This, of course, will 
be oil. 

“There is a bright side to this, 
however, in that it is a real challenge 
to the gas industry to quickly get un- 
‘der way a program, so designed, to 
reach our commercial users. This 
program should be focused towards 
convincing our commercial users that 
gas is the cheapest and best of any 
services that they might use, in con- 
nection with their cooking opera- 
tions. I believe that a concentrated 
program on both service and educa- 
tion will do this.” 


Electric Competition 


This is what you think your com- 
petition will be in 1951. The picture 
is not good. The trend seems to be 
to electricity for cooking. In the 
eastern part of our association, in 
manufactured gas territory, electric 
competition is here and in addition 
to counter equipment, fryer and bake 
oven load, many electric ranges are 
being used and the “‘all electric” com- 
mercial kitchen is increasingly 
noticeable, also the natural gas ter- 
ritories are forecasting that elec- 
tricity will be their major threat by 
1951. 

This inroad of electricity must be 
stopped now. It is a problem of The 
Southern Gas Association and the 
American Gas Association, Gas Util- 
ity Companies, and appliance manu- 


facturers. As I see it, there are many 
things we can do. As manufactur- 
ers, we must continue research and 
continue to improve design, construc- 
tion and performance; we must also 
promote and advertise, we must have 
trained aggressive sales personnel to 
assist in this job. 

AGA must continue and enhance 
their program of research, advertis- 
ing and promotion. The good job 
they are doing now must go forward 
with ever increasing momentum. 

You as utilities must continue a 
most aggressive sales program. This 
program must include advertising, 
floor displays, constant surveys and 
aggressive intelligent salesmanship. 

“To be pre-warned is to be fore- 
armed.” You can keep this commer- 
cial cooking load easier than you can 
get it back after it is lost. The time 
to start is now.. Begin to make your 
surveys. Institute a regular monthly 
cleaning, inspection and repair serv- 
ice. Co-operate with hotel and 
restaurant equipment houses and let 
them know you want their assistance 
and do something to earn it. Tell 
your gas appliance manufacturers 
what you need for the job you have 
to do. Begin your promotional pro- 
grams now. Meet this competition 
fairly and squarely and in 1951, the 
picture will not be as it is now 
projected because vou will have done 
something about it. 


Merchandising Commercial 
Equipment by Gas Utilities 


Gas utility companies in promoting 
the sale of commercial equipment 
should avail themselves of the fol- 
lowing activities : 

1. Newspaper Advertising: This 
could be directed at the food service 
trade. Or could be aimed indirectly 
by talking to the consumer public. 
This “indirection” would describe 
and illustrate the latest installation by 
some local restaurant or hotel. This 
would accomplish a double purpose, 
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namely, sell the consumer and the 
food service management because 
they both use gas appliances. 

2. Floor Displays: There should 
be an excellent display of commer- 
cial equipment, a complete battery 
showing all the various items such 
as range, broiler, oven, frialator, etc. 
They should be connected to gas so 
that a live demonstration can be 
given. When the prospect warrants 
the expense, actual cooking and bak- 
ing demonstrations should be given 
to convince the prospect of the 
efficiency of the operation. Evenly 
baked pies, roasts and rolls would go 
far to prove improvements in mod- 
ern commercial equipment. 

3. Window Displays: This would 
consist of a typical appliance and in- 
teresting photographs of outstanding 
installations in the town. Enlarge- 
ments of eating places which enjoy 
local renown would cause the public 
to stop and examine them. 

4. Wall Displays: Photographs of 
local commercial installations should 
be hung on the walls. Where wall 
space is not available a “Multiplex” 
display fixture could be used very 
well. 

5. Wall Maps: Maps of the city 
with colored pins to denote commer- 
cial installations would do much to 
sell the prospect on the need for new 
equipment due to his competitors - 
bringing their own establishments up 
to date. 

6. Wall Charts: Accurate records 
should be kept at all times of rela- 
tive gas consumption on new com- 
mercial equipment. Photostats of gas 
bills before and after installation 
should be displayed to indicate gas 
savings. Here, too, a Multiplex could 
be employed to advantage. 

7. Testimonial: A _ collection of 
testimonial letters should be acquired. 
These would tie in to the foregoing 
wall charts also maps, and photo- 
graphs. 

8. Survey: 


A complete survey 
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should be made of the food service 
market. The equipment should be 
tabulated, its condition, age, etc. Its 
inadequacy should be particularly 
noted. Increase of customers puts 
undue burden on equipment and cre- 
ates customer dissatisfaction because 
of consequent poor service. 

This survey should be used not 
only to sell new equipment but to 
sell additional needed equipment such 
as bake ovens for having “home- 
made” pies and rolls. 

9. Card Index: The survey 
should be carefully card-indexed by 
districts, etc. This index should be 
employed for intelligent solicitation. 
That is, tabbing the cards reveals 
when new equipment should be 
pressed, where calls should be made, 
exc. 

10. Direct Mail: With an ade- 
quate survey and card-index, the 
utility is in a splendid position to 
employ this list of prospects for 
mailing pieces of sales literature. 
This could consist of pieces supplied 
by the manufacturer or simple mail- 
ings prepared by the utility’s adver- 
tising department. Mere post-cards 
can be very effective if mailed fre- 
quently and followed up consistently. 

11. Specialists: For successful 
commercial equipment merchandis- 
ing, the utility should train ‘‘special- 
ists,’ salesmen who devote their en- 
tire time to this work. The manu- 
facturers will be glad to join in such 
tratning. 

12. Sales Kits: The commiercial 
equipment salesmen should have ade- 
quate “Sales Kits?’ They should 
consist of photographs of installa- 
tions, records of gas saving, testi- 
monial letters, price lists, catalogs, 
etc. The salesmen should be ready 
at all times to cover the subject com- 
pletely and. convincingly. 

13. Compensation: @ommercial 
equipment calls for the highest cali- 
ber of:.salesmanship. None but a 
very intelligent and resourceful per- 
son can hope to“achieve success in 
this highly competitive and intricate 
held. Such exceptional salesmanship 
can only be obtained by adequate 
compensation. Sufficient income 
must be insured to attract the proper 
type of salesman. 

14. Cooperation: Hotel 


and 


Restaurant equipment houses should 


be part and parcel of this program. 
Let them know you want and need 
their assistance. Work with them. 
Help their salesmen on tough jobs. 
Conduct educational and specialized 
sales programs for them. 
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Kitchen Planning To Be Theme 
Of McCall. Awards 


Kitchen Planning will be the theme 
of the Sixth Annual Award offered 
by McCall’s Magazine, through the 
American Gas Association to public 
utility operating companies, home 
service directors, or representatives, 
or directors and members of the staff 
of companies engaged in_ kitchen 
planning operations, in the period 
from November 1, 1945 through 
June 30, 1946. The awards will be 
presented to the department, or de- 
partment head, or individual deemed 
to have made the most outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of 
living by means of educating the 
American housewife toward better 
planned kitchens that made use of 
gas équipment. 

While entries for the awards are 
no way restricted, any company or 
its employees may include in the re- 
port submitted an account of its par- 
ticipation in the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen program. Better kitchen 
planning under the terms of the 
award includes planning for efficient 
work, for comfort, and for attrac- 
tiveness. New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
programs are based on these prin- 
ciples, but similar programs -initiated 
under different titles or without spe- 
cific names will be given equal con- 
sideration. 


Five Prizes Offered 


Five prizes will be offered in this 
year’s award. The first prize will be 
an engraved plaque, bearing the 
name of the winner and to be re- 
tained one year, presented to a Home 
Service or Kitchen Planning Depart- 
ment. A duplicate plaque will be 
presented to the winning department 








for permanent possession. An indi- 
vidual prize of $150 in Victory 
Sonds and Stamps or cash will be 
awarded to the Home Service Direc- 
tor, or Directing Head or to a mem- 
ber of the Kitchen Planning Depart- 
ment awarded first prize. 

Winners of the second, third, 
fourth and fifth prizes will receive 
illuminated parchment certificates for 
the department, with individual 
prizes of $100, $75, $50, and $25 
respectively, in Victory Bonds and 
Stamps or cash. 

Kntrants are asked to submit 4 
copies of a report of 2,000 words or 
less, with one copy of any appropri- 
ate photographs, leaflets or other ma- 
terial showing the scope of the work, 
covering the following points: (a) 
The plan developed as a means of 


helping housewives to better 
kitchens; (b) The means used to 
achieve this result; (c) Progress 


made during the period to achieve 
this result; and (d) A summary of 
the accomplishments. 

In order to guide the judges, each 
report should have a foreword giv- 
ing the total number of residential 
customers, served as a whole and by 
the particular divisitem competing for 
the award; brief deseription of the 
territory served, as to whether it is 
a concentrated area or scattered with 
preponderance of small communities ; 
and the number of company offices 
from which the activities were car- 
ried on. Simple _ straight - forward 
facts are preferable to elaborate re- 
ports, though samples of customer 
literature prepared and. used in the 
company should be included. 

The Jury of Awards will consist 
of five members of the gas industry, 
none of whom shall be officers or 
employees of the American Gas As- 
sociation or associated with McCall’s 
Magazine. In judging entries, ac- 
complishments will be considered 
with relation to size of the entrant 
and the territory served, in order that 
small departments may compete on 
an equal basis with large depart- 
ments. 

Entries should be addressed to 
McCall’s Magazine Awards, c/o 
American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
not later than midnight of July 15, 


1946. The presentation of. the 
awards will be made in October, 
1946. 
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Not only do CRYSTOLON Brick stretch the [ 
life of generator linings very considerably due 4 

to their refractoriness, chemical stability and [T T 
resistance to the penetration of molten ash, |. eo 
but also these silicon carbide brick often pay re ear 
for themselves the first year by savings in +! amt: E 
cleaning costs alone. Among water gas plants, ~ PART 
in generator after generator, CRYSTOLON [7 
Brick are increasing lining life, reducing 
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CRYSTOLON Brick is that their dense, hard |_—_— 
surface resists slag penetration and therefore /- 7 
the clinker ring is quickly broken free, leaving [7 1] 
the surface of the lining clean and undam- | |} | 
aged for further service. t. 4 
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A Device For Obtaining 
Readings From Unattended Stations 


HE present trend in advertising 


would lead us to believe that any 

device that is not “electronic” 
and does not have at least five 
vacuum tubes in its construction 
somewhere is not suitable for mod- 
ern use. This device does not meet 
these requirements. It has no 
vacuum tubes and no complicated 
wiring. Any plant electrician should 
be qualified to install and maintain 
it. All of the present installations 
were made up from parts available 
in our shoo or obtainable from sup- 
pliers at little cost. 

The device described in this paper 
is indeed a direct descendant of 
necessity, which is the alleged mother 
of invention. The relocation of our 
operating headquarters from our 
puilding in Windsor Locks to a new 
service building brought up the prob- 
wm of maintaining 24 hour coverage 
it the old building with no real job 
.v be done by the attendants or of 
unding some means of operating 
safely “with no attendants. The origi- 
ual device was made up in answer to 
this problem and proved a satisfac- 
ory solution. It was later found that 
by combining the essential features 
of this and other devices it will per- 
form several functions and can be 
adapted to meet many different prob- 
lems. 

For example, the device will con- 
trol the starting and stopping of 
pumps at variable pressure points, 
will relay the pressure readings at 
any time to some remote point, and 
will automatically sound alarms at 
the point of installation and also re- 
lay alarms to a remote station should 
the pressure reach a danger point. 

It can control motor operated 
valves or similar devices on a gas 
holder as the holder fills or empties, 
will relay the reading of the holder 
height to a remote point at any time, 
and will sound alarms at the holder 
and at the remote station should the 
holder travel beyond predetermined 
limits. 

The original installation of the de- 
vice was made at the Windsor Locks 
station of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Co. for the purpose of relay- 
ing alarms from this station to the 
service building in Enfield, a dis- 
tance of about three miles. This in- 
stallation consists of several different 
alarm circuits: connected td the relay 
which transmits the alarm over a pri- 
vate telephone tine to the service 


By 
G. H. Davis, 


Division Engineer 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Thompsonville, Conn. 


building, each alarm being identified 
by a separate code so that the at- 
tendant on duty at the service build- 
ing can easily tell which system is in 
trouble 
trouble man to the station to take 
care of it. It does not interfere with 
the normal use of the telephone. The 
alarms transmitted cover the follow- 
ing: 
1—High or low pressure in the 
Hortonsphere (high pressure 
gas storage). 
2—Tripping of circuit breakers in 
the electric sub-station. 
3—High or low pressure in the 
high pressure gas transmission 
line. 
4—High or low pressure in the 
gas distribution system for the 
town of Windsor Locks. 


and can dispatch the proper’ 


5—High or low pressure in the 
town water supply system 
which the company operates. 

6—High or low water level in the 
canal which the company also 
operates. 


When any of the above alarm con- 
tacts are made it trips a toggle type 
relay and starts the code ringing de- 
vice operating which sounds the 
proper code (depending on which 
alarm has operated) on a buzzer lo- 
cated at the telephone instrument. 
It also closes a switch that bridges 
the contacts in the telephone the 
same as if the receiver of the instru- 
ment were lifted. The attendant at 
the service building receives a signal 
on the P.B.X. telephone board the 
same as for an incoming call and 
when he answers he hears the sound 
of the buzzer ringing in code. From 
the code he can tell which system is 
in trouble and sent a trouble man to 
the station to correct it. Due to the 
use of the toggle type of relay the 
alarm continues to operate until the 
trouble man resets it manually at 
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which time the P.B.X. board flashes 
a “disconnect” signal and the tele- 
phone can then be used for normal 
conversation. No attendants are on 
duty at the Windsor Locks station 
and the maintenance electrician 
makes a periodic test of the equip- 
ment at his convenience. An aver- 
age of three alarms per week are 
transmitted over this unit and there 
has been no failure in over four 
vears of operation. 

In the Central Division of the 
C. L. & P. Co. the device has been 
adapted to transmit readings from 
the Middletown plant to the 
Meriden service building, a distance 
of about twenty miles. The Middle- 
town plant is attended during the day 
shift only and when the attendani 
goes off duty he closes the switch on 
the automatic device se that the read- 
ings of the height of the storage 
holder are taken for the remaining 
16 hours each day by the attendant 
at Meriden building who calls the 
plant over the regular telephone sys- 
tem each hour and receives a 
signal from which he tells the 
rect holder position. 

The operation of 
similar to the 


onc 
gas 


code 
cor- 
the device is 


Windsor Locks 


in the ringing circuit of the telephone 
sets the device in operation. Once 
the telephone relay starts the code 
ringer in motion it continues thru 
three cycles then resets for the next 
operation. The code is one long dash 
for each twenty feet of lift and one 
short for each two feet in between 
thus one long and five short tones 
would indicate thirty foot holder 
height. 

One failure occurred in the device 
when the wire from the lift to the 
rotating switch was broken but the 
next reading called for from Meri- 
den was so far out of line that a 
troubleman was dispatched immedi- 
ately to the Middletown plant and 
found and corrected the broken wire. 

An addition to the present device 
is being made up for this installation 
so that during the winter months the 
temperature of the water in the hold- 
er cups will also be relayed. The 
holder height will be relayed by the 
code on the present buzzer followed 
by a code giving the temperatures 
sounded on a gong or bell. The 
alarm feature has not been used 1 
this installation for the present due 
to the use of toll line facilities of the 
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adapted. For example, the pumps at 
the Suffield Pumping Station are 
controlled by a mercury column con- 
trol which makes a series of contacts 
depending on the height 6f the -mer- 
cury column. By connecting these 
same contact points to a code ring- 
ing device and installing the tele- 
phone relay it will be possible to get 
the water pressure at any time by 
simply calling the telephone number 
of the pumping station. 

This station is fully automatic and 
no attendants are on duty so that in 
case of power failure for example it 
is desirable to ascertain immediately 
the water pressure in order to dis- 
patch a man to start the auxiliary en- 
gine if the pressure is low. This can 
be done from any telephone. A «small 
time delay relay will allow the phone 
to ring several times if desired be- 
fore the device cuts in so that ordi- 
nary calls can be made to the station 
when maintenance men are working 
there. 

In each installation it is necessary 
to consider the facilities available to 
determine the uses to which the de- 
vice can be put. Where private tele- 
phone lines or leased wires are avail- 
able all the features can be readily 
used. Where dial systems or tele- 
phone company switchboards other 
than a P.B.X. and, as in the case of 
the Middletown installation, where — 
toll lines are used the alarm feature 
is not recommended although auto- 
matic dialing devices are available 
there is always the possibility of busy 
lines that might prevent the trans- 
mission of an alarm. However, the 
cost of leasing wires or installing 
PBX extensions may be made up 
many times over in the saving in 
labor costs. At Windsor Locks if 
the device or some similar means of 
covering the station were not used it 
would be necessary to have twenty- 
four hour coverage by attendants. 
At Middletown two shifts of at- 
tendants have been dropped and only 
the day shift is now covered. 


It has been proven here that auto- 
matic control backed by an alarm 
system or by remote readings will 
act more accurately and more de- 
pendably than manual operation and 
in most cases at greatly reduced 
costs, as one attendant at a central 
station can take readings and receive 
alarms from several outlying unat- 
tended stations and in case of trouble 
dispatch the proper trouble man or 
maintenance man to make the neces- 
sary repairs. 
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Only clean gas will work in modern gas appliances with 
their delicate control mechanisms and small apertures. 
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~RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 








Gas Company Employes Have Unusual 


— aederem higher courts con- 
sistently hold that an employe 

may recover compensation un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, if the injuries arose from an 
accident arising out of and, also, in 
the course of his employment. The 
term “arising out of” refers to the 
origin of the cause of the accident, 
while the words “in the course of 
employment” have reference to the 
time, place and circumstances under 
which the accident occurs. 

Broadly speaking, an injury arises 
“out of” the employment, when there 
is a causal connection between the 
conditions under which the employe 
is required to perform his work, and 
the resulting injury. 

For illustration, in Eargle y. South 
Carolina Electric and Gas Company, 
32 S. E. (2d) 240, reported Febru- 
ary, 1945, it was shown that a person 
named Eargle was employed by the 
South Carolina Electric and Gas 
Company, as a pump room opera- 
tor, at its steam plant. Eargle had 
three routes from his home to the 
plant, first, to walk across a railroad 
trestle, second, to walk across the 
top of a dam, and, third, to cross the 
river in a boat. 

One evening the employe was 
given special instructions to report 
for work the next day, which was 
Christmas, at eight o’clock A.M., as 
a member of an emergency shift. He 
left his home about 7:20 o’clock in 
the morning. Upon reaching the dam 
he found water running over it, 


which rendered it impassable. A dense 


fog hung over the river. Rather than 
take the long circuitous route by way 
of the railroad trestle, Eargle en- 
deavored to cross the river alone in a 
boat. He failed to report for work 
that day, and after search his body 
and the boat were found below the 
dam. His dependents sued the gas 
company to recover compensation un- 
der the State Workmen’s Compensa 
tion Act. 


Accidents 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The lower court refused to allow 
compensation on the gound that the 
accident did not occur “within the 
scope of the employment.” However, 
the higher court reversed this verdict, 
and in holding Eargle’s dependents 
entitled to recover compensation, the 
higher court said that an important 
element of testimony in favor of the 
dependents was that the evening be- 
fore the accident Eargle had been 
specially instructed to repart for 
work on Christmas morning, a holi- 
day. Thus the accident arose from 
the employment, due to unusual con- 
ditions. ° 


Ordinary Travel 


Under ordinary circumstances an 
employe going to or coming from his 
regular place of work is not engaged 
in performing any service incidental! 
to his employment and, therefore, an 
injury does not arise out of and in 
the course of his employment. How- 
ever, there are exceptions to this 
general rule of law although the em- 
ploye has not been specially requested 
to report for work. 

A review of late and leading higher 
court decisions discloses that an em- 
ploye is acting in the course of his 
employment, and performing acts 
arising out of the employment, when 
his employer furnishes transportation 
going to and returning from work, 
or the time that is consumed by the 
employe in going to or from work is 
paid for by the employer, or where 
the employe, on his way to or from 
his work, has some duty in connec- 
tion with his employment. 

It is well established law that an 
injury is compensable under the 


State Workmen’s Compensation Act 
when sustained while an employe is 
traveling over a road constructed and 
maintained by the employer. (Sec 
Gallman, 22 S. E. (2d) 718.) 

Also, the law is well settled that 
an injury is compensable when sus- 
tained while an employe is going 
from one place of work to another. 
See Covington v, Atlantic, 158 S. C. 
194, and Bountiful Company v. Giles, 
276 U. S. 154. 


Positive Proof Necessary 


If an employe is injured while pro 
tected by State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act he is entitled to recover 
compensation where the injury 1s 
sustained in the course of the employ- 
ment, although the injury resulted 
from negligence of the employe. 
However, the legal situation is en- 
tirely different with respect to an 
employe, or other person, who sues 
a gas company to recover damages 
for an injury. 

For example, in Campbell v. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, 21 N. W. (2d) 181, reported 
March, 1946, it was shown that a 
pedestrian brought suit against the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany to recover damages for an in- 
jury. She alleged that the injury 
was caused solely because of the negli- 
gence of the gas company, when she 
was tripped by a piece of metal pro- 
truding from the foot or base of a 
compressor. At the time the sidewalk 
of the avenue was crowded. The gas 
company and other utilities also were 
laying conduits. Also, the testimony 
showed that the compressor was on 
the sidewalk but that there was a 
barricade painted with red_ stripes 
around it. In holding the gas com- 


pany not liable, the higher court said 
that the pedestrian failed to positively 
prove that the injury resulted from 
negligence of the gas company or its 
employes. 
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On the other hand, a jury may 
reasonably deduct from the testimony 
that an injury resulted from negli- 
gence of the gas company employes 
and render the company liable, pro- 
viding such testimony is relatively 
positive. Otherwise, the higher court 
will reverse the decision, 

For instance, in Robinson y. Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, 64 
N. E. (2d) 556, reported March, 
1946, the testimony showed that a 
gas company employe in a sales room 
opened a folding chair and asked « 
customer to sit down. The chair col- 
lapsed causing him to suffer injuries. 
Although the jury held the company 
liable in damages, the higher court 
reversed the verdict. 


Higher Court Approves 
Jury 


Generally speaking, a higher court 
will approve a verdict rendered by ; 
jury, unless the testimony clearly in- 
dicates that the decision was errone- 
ous. 

For example, in Safety Casualty 
Co. v. O’Pry, 187 S. W. (2d) 578, 
reported June, 1945, it was shown 
that an employe was engaged in set- 
ting a blind in a gas pipe. Some bolts 
were unscrewed and while the two 
joints of pipe were momentarily open 
some gas, acid and fumes of gas 
came from the pipe. He breathed 
some of these fumes and immediately 
was severely affected by it. He had 
trouble breathing, began to cough and 
burn and could not see, went into the 
outside air and attempted to vomit. 
Eighteen months later a sputum ex- 
amination of the employe showed the 
presence of many tubercular germs. 
He sued to recover compensation un 
der the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In holding the employe 
entitled to a recovery the higher 
court said: 


“From the foregoing testimony, we 
believe the jury was warranted in find- 
ing that the appellee (employe) received 
an accidental personal injury in the in- 
halation of the gas and fumes, and that 
such inhalation of the gas and fumes 
was the producing cause of his tubercu- 
lar condition and consequent disability.” 


Employee Knocked from 
Truck 


According to a late higher court 
decision an employe is within the 
scope of his employment when riding 
on his employer’s motor truck, if the 
evidence shows that other employes 
were accustomed to ride on the truck. 
and the employer had not forbidden 
his employes to do so. 

For illustration, in Smoot v. 
ton, 152 Fed. (2d) 17, 


srit- 
reported 


February 1946, it was shown that 
an employe, named Wills, had seen 
other employes riding on the running 
board of trucks. One day after 
quitting time Wills was on his way 
to an exit of his employer’s premises 
when he jumped on the running 
board of a dump truck, intending to 
hitch a ride. He was brushed from 
running board by a post and was in- 
jured. In view of these circum 
stances the higher court held Wills 
entitled to recover compensation un- 
der the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. This court said: 
“Although the truck was not pro- 
vided by the employer as a means 
whereby employes might reach the exit 
to the premises, the employer had never 


expressly forbidden its use by employes 
for that purpose.” 


Also, see Smith v. Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, 18 Cal. (2d) 843. 
where an employe boarded a truck of 
his employer en route to the exit of 
the premises, although the truck was 
not furnished for that purpose. The 
employe jumped off the truck while 
it was in motion. This court held 
that the injury arose within the scope 
of the employment and allowed the 
injured employe compensation under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


Proof of Intoxication 


Modern higher. courts consistently 
hold that there should be accorded to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act a 
broad and _ liberal construction. 
Doubtful cases will be resolved in 
favor of compensation to the employe 
or his dependents. 

For example, in Elm County et al. 

Sullins, 180 S. W. (2d) 113, re- 
ana June, it was disclosed that a 
truck driver was killed when he 
wrecked the truck. A fellow employe 
testified that “We were talking and 
I was trying to get him to let me 
drive. I knew he had been drinking. 
He drove across the line two or three 
times and I got him to stop.” 

Dependents of the deceased sued 
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the employer for compensation. In 
rendering its decision in favor of 
the dependents, the higher court said: 


“The burden is ey ~4 ’ appellant 
(employer) to show, - A, testimony, 
that Sullins’ death res ted solely from 
his intoxicated condition.” 


Not Within Bankruptcy 


Many persons erroneously believe 
that a discharge in bankruptcy elimi- 
nates all debts. However, this is not 
true. 

For example, in Saueressig v. Ar- 
mour, 16 N. W. (2d) 417, reported 
January, 1945, the testimony proved 
by the court that a driver of a mo- 
tor vehicle was “in a drunken condi- 
tion and in a reckless, wilful and 
wanton disregard of the safety of 
others,” when he seriously injured a 
pedestrian. 

The injured pedestrian sued the 
driver and also his employer for 
damages and was granted a judgment 
of several thousand dollars against 
the driver. The latter took benefit 
of bankruptcy, believing he could 
avoid this money judgment. Later 
the injured pedestrian filed a garnish- 
ment suit to require payment by the 
employer a lawful percentage of the 
driver's wages until the judgment 
was satisfied. 

The driver appealed to the higher 
court on the contention that his dis- 
charge in bankruptcy eliminated all 
debts owed prior thereto. 

The higher court refused to agree 
with this contention, saying: 


“It could hardly be contended one a 
judgment for death by wrongful act 
against Montgomery (employe) would 
be discharged by a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy.” 


Also, see Tinker v. Colwell, 193 
U. S. 473, where the Supreme Court 
of the United States said that wilful 
and malicious injury does not neces- 
sarily involve hatred or ill will, but 
arises from a wrongful act, done in- 
tentionally, without just cause or ex- 
cuse. 
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Rate Revisions in California 


HE California’ Railroad Com- 

mission has‘ ordered the Pacific 

Gas & Electric Co. of San Fran- 
cisco to institute rate revisions less- 
ening its gross revenue by approxi- 
mately $3,500,000. 

The action was predicated on the 
Commission’s contention that reduc- 
tion of gas rates is warranted by the 
increased revenues utilities in general 
have been earning, and will probably 
continue: to earn for some time to 
come.* | 

Additional significance was _at- 
tached to the PG&E Decision in the 
Commission’s admission that, in its 
opinion, one of the important fac- 
tors making a rate reduction plaus- 
ible was the new Federal tax law 
which became effective January 1, 
1946, whereby excess profits and 
capital stock taxes are eliminated and 
normal and surtax substantially re- 
duced. This the CRC emphasized, is 
one of the important factors tend- 
ing to increase substantially the net 
operating revenues of utility firms. 


Second Rate Case in 
Los Angeles 


In April the State Railroad Com- 
mission also conducted hearings in 
the State Building, Los Angeles, in 
another gas rate case in which 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of Los 
Angeles was asked to show cause 
why a CRC-proposed plan for auto- 
matic rate reduction should not be 
effectuated. 

The decision in the PG&E case 
(D-38,638) was the outgrowth of a 
series of meetings which began in 
December, 1944, and held intermit- 
tently on 46 different days. 

The proceedings of those hearings 
and the decision based on them are 
of more than local interest because 
wide industry attention attaches to 
the significant comments made by 
the CRC concerning future trends in 
the California gas industry, its views 
regarding the field cost of gas after 
removal of OPA restrictions, and 
the exposition of the regulatory 
body’s policy in respect to using 
huge present revenues and probable 
future continuation of large income 
as a warrant for downward revision 
of gas rates. 

The action taken by the Commis- 
sion in the PG&E case looms as a 
precedent indicative of the position 
it will assume toward ‘the existing 
rate structures of other gas com- 


‘ 


. 

panies within its jurisdiction, with 
the pending proceedings against 
Southern Counties Gas Co. being a 
case in point. 


Rate Zoning Plan Approved 

In a prior decision relating to gas 
tariffs of the PG&E (D-36,082), 
certain definite basic rate structures, 
and a plan for rate zoning were 
adopted. The principles set forth in 
that decision were ordered carried 
forward in the present case 
(D-38,638). 

Testimony presented at the hear- 
ings in the present proceedings 
showed that the company’s witnesses 
were in general accord with the prin- 
ciple of the plan outlined by the CRC. 
The Commission’s witness, in mak- 
ing his recommendations, indicated 
that a part of any rate reduction 
might be made in the form of dis- 
count rates. 

The decision, however, stated that 
the CRC, having in mind _ the 
changed conditions as well as_ the 
magnitude of the reductions, had 
reached the conclusion that a dis- 
count form of rate was unnecessary. 
After giving careful consideration to 
the record and inherent conditions 
relative to those matters, the Commis- 
sion announced it had concluded the 
following treatment of the various 
classes of service performed by the 
PG&E was fully warranted and that 
the resulting rates would be reason- 
able. 

“The general service tariffs (the 
CRC order stated) provide for both 
base and effective rates. The follow- 
ing tabulation indicates the base rates 
ordered in the decision that are ap- 
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plicable to each of the six principle 
zones. These rates are predicated 
upon a service of natural gas hav- 
ing a heating value of 1100 b.t.u. per 
cubic foot. In addition, for all use 
in excess of 20,000 cubic feet per 
month, the effective rates are geared 
to the posted price of fuel oil. | 

The Commission stated that popu- 
lation was but one of the factors con- 
sidered in zone classification and was 
set down merely as a convenience 
for descriptive purposes. The cities 
and communities shown in the table, 
it was stated, are not necessarily all- 
inclusive but serve merely as a guide 
to the class of areas included. 


Customer Bill Reduced 10.3% 


The decision pointed out that since 
the general service group represents 
the backbone of the company’s busi- 
ness in gas, accounting for over 99% 
of the customers served, substanti- 
ally all the rate reduction has been 


accorded to that group. In_ total 
amount this represents approxi- 
mately $3,485,000, which reduced 


customer billings on the average of 
10.3%. 
Proposals 


were made by the 
PG&E that would have combined 
the firm’s industrial and general 
service schedule into a single sched- 
ule. The CRC announced that while 
the plan had some advantages, it is 
believed more desirable to maintain 
the currently effective series of 
schedules for firm industrial serv- 
ice. As these schedules now are filed, 
the first 100,000 cubic feet per month 
must be computed from the rates of 
the applicable general service sched- 
ules. 

In an analysis of the company’s 
existing rates for commercial build- 
ing heating service, the Commission 
conceded that the rates were too low 
but ruled that, inasmuch as _ this 

















- First 300 Base Rate—Cents Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
Cu. Ft. or Less — 
Zone Next Next Next Next Next 
No. Description Inc. Unine. 2,200 7,500 10,000 80,000 100,000 
1 San Francisco and Daly 
SR er dae ats as os $0.65 ve 3.8c 3.7¢ 3.6c 3.5c 3.2¢ 
2 Bay Cities, East........ .70 80 3.9 3.8 3.6 35 SZ 
3 Cities of 50,000 to 
100000 Pop. ......... 75 85 4.2 3.9 3.6 35 a2 
58 Due) ee eee 68 85&.90 4.6 3.9 3.6 3:5 32 
32 Sabrersteid. ii. icss. 707 854 625° 42 375 3.65 26 
4 Cities of 5,000 to 50,000 
PE See ee 80 90 4.5 4.1 3.7 3.5 3.2 
4.2 Marysville-Chico ...... 80 ae 6.8 4.8 4.0 3.6 Rh 
43 Eureka, Arcata ........ 85 1.05 10.0 6.0 5.5 5.0 4.5 
5 Cities under 5,000 pop... 85 95 48 4.3 3.8 3.5 3.2 
5.2 Biggs, Colusa, Oroville. 85 des 6.8 4.8 4.0 3.6 3.3 
SWNT. 5 sac. ai6 5 ow sasainis .90 1.00 8.0 7.0 5.5 4.0 3.5 
6 Reral Areas oo o.ise ss. Roe 1.05 5.0 4.5 40 3.5 3.2 
6.2. Rural Areas, Special... 1,05 7.8 48 4.0 3.6 KS 
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+ Minimum charge per meter per month. 


*For first 2,500 cu. ft. 
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eroup of customers was not spe- 
cifically notified that evidence re- 
lating to increases as well as de- 
creases in rates was to be received 
by the CRC, the decision stated that 
no action raising rates would be un- 
dertaken during that proceeding. 

In ordering the reductions made in 
the general service group schedules, 
the Commission stated it had consid- 
ered the sharply rising levels of op- 
erating costs as well as many of the 
uncertainties of the future. The 
Commission set forth that, in its 
opinion, a rate reduction lessening 
gross revenues by not less than $3,- 
500,000 should be made and _ that 
such a reduction would leave the 
firm in an earning position sufficient 
to meet its financial requirements 
and provide not less than a reason- 
able return on the fair value of its 
gas properties devoted to and neces- 
sary for the rendering of public 
utility gas service. 


Commission Views Future 
Trends 


How the California Railroad Com- 
mission views the future of the gas 
industry in the state and the trends 
in revenue that may be looked for 
was set forth in the decision under 
the heading “Future Trends.” While 
the opinions expressed were based 
on testimony adduced in the PG&E 
case hearings, much of the matter is 
of general interest. 

“Since the rate changes resulting 
from this proceeding will be effec- 
tive in the future,” the CRC stated, 
“it is imperative to view briefly some 
of the changes in earnings which 
may be anticipated. We take judicial 
notice that the close of the Pacific 
War came earlier than was generally 
expected, thereby advancing the re- 
conversion from a war to a peace 
time economy, and also the tax 
change herein mentioned. 


“The trend in revenue from sales 
to domestic and commercial custom- 
ers is still upward. Indications point 
to a continued growth in population 
and in the number of customers 
served. On the other hand, certain 
industrial gas sales used in military 
and war production establishments 
are being decreased and will be fur- 
ther curtailed and, in some instances, 
stopped altogether. .. . Much of the 
curtailed service applies to low-rate 
revenue loads and, after giving con- 
sideration to the savings:in gas pur- 
chased and in taxes, the effect on 
net revenue will be small. Similarly, 
new business that is replacing this 
loss carries a much higher rate and 
results in a proportionately higher 
net earning. 


“After considering the many fac- 
tors that will affect the trend in gas 
revenues, it is our view that theugh 
there may be some minor periods of 
decline, the general trend is upward 
for firm gas service (predicated on 
present rate levels). There should 
be small change in industrial sales on 
a surplus basis in the more imme- 
diate future.” 

The Commission stated, further, 
that operating expenses, exclusive of 
taxes, in the future will be sharply 
higher; that the field cost of gas to 
the company will be higher when the 
Office of Price Administration re- 
moves its restrictions. It pointed out, 


3 
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however, that this change will be off- 
set initially by a concurrent increase 
in the industrial gas sales rates in 
accordance with fuel oil clauses in 
each such tariff, and that, in ada- 
tion, the basic or floor price of gas 
paid to producers has been increas- 
ing. 


Increases Outweighed by 
Tax Savings 
After citing the new Federal tax 
law pertaining to excess profits and 
capital stock taxes as a factor in in- 
creasing net operating revenue from 
now on, the Commission stated: 
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You get protection against pipe-joint leakage because 
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“After considering that there will 
be increase in the types of expense 
shown above in the near future, it is 
concluded that these increases will 
be more than outweighed by the sav- 
ings in taxes and that a greater net 
revenue may be expected in 1946 
than is apparent in the figures shown 
for 1945.” 

The investigation into the rates of 
PG&E was initiated by the State 
Railroad Commission on its own mo- 
tion. The company took the position 
that the earnings from its gas de- 
partment were neither excessive nor 
unreasonable and asked for dismissal 
of the case. Representatives of the 
city and county of San Francisco ap- 
peared at the hearings to support the 
establishment of lower gas rates. 

Testimony was presented to show 
that the PG&E service is provided in 
all or parts of 46 California coun- 
ties; that its gas department had 
gross operating revenues of $47,- 
929,003 in 1944 and served 744,402 
customers with gas; that during the 
calendar vear 1944 the utility’s total 
gas sales were in excess of 160,- 
000,000 MCF. The following tabu- 
lation was submitted to indicate the 
disposition of such sales and the 





gross revenue figure of $47,664,000 
was adopted by the CRC for rate as- 
sessment purposes, 

The decision incorporated the ad- 
joining tabulation in which there are 
brought together the basic figures 
presented at the hearings, along with 
the estimated net revenue and rate 
of return for 1945: 


For the year 1944 the adjusted 
rate of return as computed by the 
company was 5.95 per cent and that 
by the Commission staff 6.55 per 
cent. 


Southern Counties Case 


Hearings in the Southern Counties 
case began at Los Angeles on March 
14 and continued intermittently until 
mid-April, when the accumulated tes- 
timony was submitted to the com- 
mission as a whole for consideration. 
The hearings were conducted in the 
State Building, Los Angeles. L. H. 
Anderson, Commission president, 
and Commissioners Harold P. Huls 
and Frank W. Clark conducted the 


‘hearings. The CRC proposals were 


outlined by Roy Wede, assistant di- 
rector of public utilities. 
The hearings were called on the 


























average paid by classes of service: CRC’s own motion to consider a 
Sales Average 
Revenue 
Classification MCF Per Cent Per MCF 
Firm sales: 
ee 61,192,815 37. 8% 51.7¢ 
Commercial building heating .... 8,033,011 5.0 28.7 
Ns iee case tie within dere 667,139 0.4 26.1 
Seectal industrial .......-.3.... 11,663,744 i 12 23.0 
Sub-total firm sales ........ 81,556,709 50.4 45.1 
Surplus and interruptible....... 43,806,197 27.1 14.4 
Total sales to customers........ 125,362,906 77.5 34.4 
Interdepartment sales: ............. 36,428,555 225 12.7 
Cn 161,791,461 100.0% 29.5¢ 





Operating and Revenue 
Figures 


After giving due consideration to 
all claims and elements that it re- 
garded as proper and fair for inclu- 
sion in a rate base, the CRC stated 
it decided it was fair to adopt as the 
rate base for the average year 1945 
the amount of $149,000,000 stating 
that : 


“In the discussion relating to the re- 
sults of gas operations for the years 
1944 and 1945, the Commission’s adopted 
figures for 1945 are to be taken as a fair 
basis upon which to determine the rea- 
sonableness of rates for a future period 
in the light of changed condition.” 


3ecause of the close agreement of 
the estimates of gross revenue fig- 
ures made by the company and com- 
mission representatives, an adjusted 


OPERATING REVENUE 





proposal of the Commission’s Gas 
Engineer, Lloyd Cooper, to deter- 
mine whether a 7% per cent discount 


Item 


Operating Expenses 
Total operating expenses exclusive of 
tAX€S ANG GEDFECIAION 6.5 6c cesssscs. 
TAGES, OFC) FOG: INCOME. <.c.0c00 sec 
Taxes, Federal income ..............0+: 


Total Taxes 
Depreciation 


Total Operating Expenses ............ 
"4 A”) CR a he a 
RATE BASE 

PEE ONE 55-55 ipsa Fes KAS 


BASE OF RETURN 
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in the company’s rates, which was to 
expire on March 31, and which was 
ordered in December, 1944, should 
be continued or a new discount plan 
substituted. ’ 

Mr. Cooper proposed that the 7% 
per cent discount figure be accepted 
as a minimum and that further dis- 
counts be given consumers in view 
of expected higher net revenues an- 
ticipated for the company in the cur- 
rent year. 

Under the proposed Cooper plan, 
a sliding scale of discounts based on 
net earning revenues would become 
effective and would be subject to 
quarterly revisions. The plan was 
worked out by Mr. Cooper in a 
series of conferences with gas com- 
pany engineers with a view to adopt- 
ing it on an experimental basis for 
one year. The Commission claims 
that increased net revenues for the 
gas company showed indications of 
increasing still higher in the coming 
year and declared that as the earn- 
ings increased, the proposed dis- 
count, if ordered into effect in a 
subsequent decision, would show a 
comparable increase and bring cheap- 
er gas to the consumers. 

Object of the plan, the Commis- 
sion disclosed, is to adjust rates to 
earnings as a means of meeting 
changing conditions during the re- 
conversion period. Under the pro- 
posed plan, a test will be made every 
90 days to determine net revenues 
for the preceding 12 months period. 

If these revenues differ by more 
than $50,000 above or below the cri- 
terion revenue, which has been set at 
a predetermined figure, customers’ 
rates will be adjusted accordingly. 
An additional 6% return will be al- 
lowed for on net operative additions 
tc capital. If approved by the CRC 
in its final decision, the plan is to re- 
main in effect until earnings tests 
under the new adjustment program, 
show that changes are required. 


(Concluded on page 57) 














Company CRC Staff 
Estimate Estimate Adopted 

$47,612,000 $47,716,149 $47,664,000 
21,218,000 21,239,037 21,283,000 
3,244,000 3,241,100 3,242,000 
11,462,000 10,703,600 11,295,000 
14,706,000 13,944,700 14,537,000 
2'561,000 2'557.981 2'488 000 
"38,485,000 37,741,718 38,308,000 
9,127,000 9,974,431 9,356,000 
$152,623,000  $147,531,000 — $149,000,000 

5.98% 6.76% 


6.28% 
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THE INLAND DOOR CLOSER 


DESIGNED for 
CONVERSION 
BURNERS 
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50,000 


IN USE 





This device, designed for conversion burners, auto- 
matically closes the fire door of a boiler or furnace 
when blown open. 


It consists of a cadmium plated door hinge pin, 
spring and wedge. The hinge pin replaces the regu- 
lar fire door pins, the spring furnishes the motive 
power and the slotted wedge holds the fire door in 
the open position when required. 


Furnished in 3/16 — 14 — 5/16 
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REYNOLDS GAS REGULATORS 


AS ACCURATE AS A MICROMETER 





@ Reynolds Regulators insure accurate Gas Control. They 
will operate accurately either individually or in series, 
depending upon the conditions under which they operate 
. . . Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, 
reasonable cost, low upkeep—these are the vitally im- 
portant inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regu- 
lators through more than 50 years experience in develop- 
ing, designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment 
... For complete cooperation of our Engineering Depart- 
ment, write our Factory, Branch Offices or Representatives. 


Representatives 
Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Broach Offices 
423 Dwight Bidg. 


Wm. A. Ehlers 2nd Unit, 
No. 268 Park Street Santa Fe Building 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Daitas, Texas 
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Codes and Standard Practices Covering 
Installation of Gas Appliances 


HE INSTALLATION of gas 

appliances is regulated in differ- 

ent communities through build- 
ing codes, plumbing codes, gas codes, 
miscellaneous ordinances or gas com- 
pany rules. In some cities the vari- 
ous gas appliances are regulated by 
ditferent ordinances, enforced by 
ditferent departments. 

The Enabling Act in California 
and some other states permits adop- 
tion by cities of codes prepared in 
book form. The great saving in legal 
publication costs has made this pro- 
cedure attractive, particularly to the 
smaller cities. 

Groups of public officials have or- 
ganized themselves into associations 
tor the purpose of drafting so called 
standard or uniform codes. Some of 
these organizations have standing 
committees for the purpose of pre- 
paring revisions in the light of tech- 
nical developments. Such revisions 
are then incorporated periodically in 
new editions of the codes. Other 
groups also issue codes but do not 
have standing committees for peri- 
odic revisions. 

The growth of this code stand- 
ardization activity has brought out 
the realization of the numerous dis- 
crepancies and conflicts in existing 
practices and regulations. Most of 
the older codes include arbitrary rule 
of thumb provisions. Current 
thought is directed toward revising 
such regulations by replacing them 
with results of research studies and 
tests. This brings about desirable 
standardization in dimensions, areas, 
spacings, and other technical factors. 
An added advantage is found in the 
simplification as well as standardiza- 
tion of job training procedures for 
installation and service men. 


Administrative Rules 


With the standardization of tech- 
nical factors, there becomes more 
evident the lack of uniform rules on 
matters relating to trade practices 
and policies. I refer to the question 
of who may be permitted to install 
and service gas appliances. 

Some codes confine their rules 
solely to technical regulation of ap- 


By 
H. W. Geyer 


Southern Counties Gas Company 
of California 
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Items of major interest in 
appliance installation 
codes are reviewed. Com- 
ments on codes currently 
in use illustrate these 
points. A bibliography of 
such codes is given in the 
Appendix. 
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pliances and their installation. No 
reference is made to licenses, per- 
mits, qualifications of installers, and 
similar administrative questions. 
Others, particularly the usual types 
of plumbing codes, refer only to in- 
stallation and repair by licensed 
plumbers, omitting any reference to 
installation by gas appliance dealers. 

A very few codes recognize the 


classification of Gas Fitter as an in- - 


dividual who installs, repairs, and 
services gas piping and gas appli- 
ances. As an example of a new de- 
velopment, the City of Los Angeles 
recently adopted an ordinance estab- 
lishing the classification of Warm 
Air Heating Contractor and Jour- 
neyman Warm Air Heating In- 
staller. 

Other problems which have arisen 
in the past, and which will be- 
come more pressing in the near 
future, are those relating to the 
qualification and classification of 
men who service electrical controls 
on gas appliances, and those who in- 
stall and service gas-fired air condi- 
tioning equipment. Since most of 
the present regulations do not pro- 
vide for the latest technical develop- 
ments in gas appliances, it may be 
theoretically necessary to qualify a 
gas company service man as a 
plumber, electrician, heating installer, 
and refrigerator repairman.  Evi- 
dently, this situation needs further 
study and combined action by our 
industry if the installation and serv- 
icing of gas appliances are not to be 
surrounded by burdensome handi- 
caps. 


Current Problems 


The latest and best known codes 
commonly in use on the West Coast 
are cited in the Appendix. They 
should be consulted for detailed cur- 
rent provisions. Subjects which 
should be given most attention in the 
future are mentioned below because 
their regulation is apparently not 
well understood either within or out- 
side of the gas industry. 

a. Range Connectors. The adop- 
tion of very close fitting cabinet con- 
struction in kitchens brought about 
the introduction of flexible metal gas 
range connectors. These connectors 
have factory applied union connec- 
tions at each end and are installed 
with a shut-off valve between the 
house piping and the connector. 
They are of bellows-type construc- 
tion, the metal being brass, bronze, 


or steel. Without the use of such a: 


flexible connector it is very difficult 
to make a safe gas-tight piping con- 
nection using only iron piping. Yet, 
few codes now provide for other than 
a solid pipe connection. 

b. Flush-to-Wall Ranges. With 
respect to gas ranges, the introduc- 
tion of flush-to-wall models requires 
an understanding of their correct in- 
stallation. Spacing from walls and 
sides should conform to the type of 
range and the specifications of the 
A.G.A. Installation Requirements for 
Gas Appliances. 

c. Kitchen Ventilation. The re- 
quirement of mandatory venting of 
the range oven should be re- 
examined. Studies of the ventilated 
gas kitchen will bring about changes 
in appliance installation, and the ven- 
tilation of kitchens which require 
new techniques and regulations. 

In West Coast areas, it is often 
customary to install the water heater 
in (or adjacent to) the kitchen. 
With the introduction of mechanical 
ventilation in a closed kitchen, a 
down-draft condition in the water 
heater vent might be created. This 
subject requires further study. 

d. Venting of Gas Water Heat- 
ers. The gas water heater is a well 
standardized appliance. Yet, it is an 
open question whether the water 
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heater vent should be interconnected 
with any other vent, say that of the 
furnace. Recent studies of the mul- 
tiple venting of several water heat- 
ers show that the vent requirements 
of such an installation are apparently 
quite different from those of a mul- 
tiple vent serving a number of gas 
furnaces. 

e. Air Supply. One of the most 
neglected subjects is that of pro- 
viding a permanent and adequate air 
supply for combustion and ventila- 
tion. This is particularly true of fur- 
nace installations. The source of 
combustion air should not be subject 
to accidental interruption or curtail- 
ment by the users of the furnace. 

Neither should it be possible to ad- 
versely affect the How of circulating 
air so as to bring about either a fire 
hazard or mixing with flue gas. 


f. Accessibility. More attention 
should be directed to accessibility of 
appliances. Installation costs go up 
rapidly as appliances are built in to 
a greater degree. When the need for 
repairs or service adjustment arises, 
lack of accessibility causes unneces- 
sary expense. 

Ease of lighting pilots or adjust- 
ment of controls by the user should 
also be considered. Only the very 
latest codes contain provisions which 
discourage installations inaccessible 
for normal adjustments. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


Associations of public officials, in 
general, are quite receptive to sug- 
gestions for improvement in_ local 
codes. All requests for assistance 
should be most carefully considered 
and answered. In preparing drafts 
of suggested revisions or additions, 
a balanced view of the Situation 
should be taken. Regulations should 
neither be unduly restrictive to the 
sale and installation of gas appli- 
ances, nor should such essential mat- 
ters as safety of construction, instal- 
lation, and operation be neglected. 
This can be accomplished by consul- 
tations between Operating and Sales 
Departments so that the viewpoint 
and responsibility of both groups 
will be represented. 

Due weight should be given to the 
problems of gas appliance dealers 
and their position as an essential ele- 
ment of our industry. No provisions 
should be considered which would 
arbitrarily restrict the installation of 
appliances to any one trade or group. 
Any individual or firm which can 
qualify by cemplying with reasonable 
ordinance provisions should be 


granted the privilege of engaging in 
all phases of the gas appliance busi- 
ness. . 

All code or ordinance subjects 
which lend themselves to research 
and test should be regulated in ac- 
cordance with test results. Where 
nationally recognized standards or 
rules exist, such references should 
be given due weight. 

Close coordination should be main- 
tained between gas company depart- 
ments responsible for sales, opera- 
tions and service. Developments in 
gas utilization research are numerous 
and proceeding rapidly. Marked 
changes will result in installation and 
servicing practices. Acquaintance 
with coming developments will per- 
mit advance planning, so that codes, 
practices and viewpoints will be in 
good agreement. 


APPENDIX 


1) Uniform Building Code, 1946 Edition 
Pacific Coast Building Officials’ Con- 
ference, 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 
13 
Chapter 37 of this code governs the 
construction of chimneys, fireplaces, 
and vents, as well as kitchen ventila- 
tion. 

Chapter 51 contains detailed require- 
ments for the installation of heating 
appliances, their location, and a pro- 
vision for adequate air supply. 

This code in its previous editions has 
been adopted by over 400 cities in 
34 states and some foreign countries. 
No administrative provisions are 
made for licensing or qualification of 
dealers or other installers. 


2) Standard Gas Code, 1938 Edition 
Pacific Coast Plumbing Officials’ As- 
sociation (now Western Plumbing 
Officials’ Association) 4733 Temple- 
ton St., Los Angeles 32, California 
This code contains detailed regula- 
tions governing the sale, installation, 
maintenance, and repair of all types 
of gas appliances and house gas pip- 
ing. It also provides for the issu- 
ance of permits and the licensing of 
persons engaged in the business of 
installing, etc., gas appliances. Pro- 
vision is made for the gas appliance 
dealer. 


3) Uniform Plumbing Code, 1946 Edi- 
tion 
Western Plumbing Officials’ Associ- 
ation, 4733 Templeton St., Los An- 
geles 32, California. 
This is principally a plumbing code 
which contains one chapter (Chapter 
15) dealing with gas fitting, gas water 
heaters, and gas water heater vents. 
All persons installing such equipment 
must be licensed. 


4) Building Code 
Recommended by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 1943 Edition, 
85 John Street, N. Y. 
This building code contains pro- 
visions regulating heating appliances, 
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heating, ventilating, air conditioning, 
as well as flues and vents for-such 
appliances, and gas piping. 


5) American Gas Association Require- 
ments and Recommended Practice 
for House Piping and Appliance In- 
stallation, 1940 (first reprint Janu- 
ary, 1945), American Gas Associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. 

These requirements, through adop- 
tion by gas companies, have prac- 
tically the force of law in many east- 
ern cities. They contain general re- 
quirements on house piping, on ap- 
pliance installation, and are particu- 
larly detailed in their regulations on 
the installation of the various types 
of uninsulated, insulated, and flush- 
to-wall gas ranges. 


Municipal Code of the City of Los 
Angeles, California 

In this municipal code are major sec- 
tions which are commonly referred to 
as the “Plumbing Code” and “Heat- 
ing Code.” These ordinances con- 
tain the most advanced and detailed 
regulations dealing with the installa- 
tion of water heaters, vents, heating 
appliances, flexible metal appliance 
connectors and the licensing of gas 
fitters as well as warm air heating 
installers. 

Some technical sections of the heai- 
ing code are still in the process of 
being legally adopted in the form of 
an ordinance. 

According to present law and prac- 
tice all regulations in this municipal 
code are reviewed once each year. 
and are brought up to date with tech- 
nical developments and field experi- 
ence. 

Copies of the Los Angeles Plumbing 
Code are obtatnable from Western 
Plumbing and Heating Journal. 3665 
So. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 7. 
California. Inquiries on the Heating 
Code should be sent to the Heating 
Division, Department of Building and 
Safety, City Hall, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Presented at the Utilization Conference. 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, Sacramento. 
California, April 24 and 25, 1946 





Hammel-Dahl Co. Appoints 
W. B. Farley District Mgr. 


The Hammel-Dahl Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., manufacturers of automatic 
control equipment, has appointed Wayne B. 
Farley as District Manager of their Pitts- 
burgh Office. 

Mr. Farley has assumed complete re- 
sponsibility for sales in the Pittshurzh 
trading area, comprising West Va.. Eastern 
Ohio and Western Pa. For the three 
years prior to joming the Hammel-Dahi 
organization, he was Chief Plant Layout 
Engineer for the Blaw-Knox Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. During the pre-war years, Mr 
Farley headed the Hydrocarbon Depart- 
ment of the Austin Co. who built a large 
plant for Dow Chemical Co. at Freeport. 
Texas 
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Large Volume Water Heating 


A series of articles for the Engineer, the Architect, the . 


Salesman and the Contractor. 


By 


They show how to select and install correct types of 
Water Heater Systems for specific purposes. 


Malcolm B. Mackay 


The Burkay Company 





CHAPTER IV 
Part 3 


HOT WATER DEMAND 
General 

(1) There is ample evidence 
confirmed by an analysis of surveys 
of literally scores of water heating 
installations—that failure to under- 
stand or apply the correct basic fac- 
tors of hot water demand is the prin- 
cipal, responsible cause of unsatis- 
factory performance or failure to 
provide hot water at the required 
temperature or in adequate volume. 
It is equally apparent that an attempt 
to reconcile a hot water demand 
factor, expressed in terms of gallons 
per day, with water heater recovery 
(water heating) capacity, expressed 
in terms of gallons per hour, will 
generally result in the installation of 
equipment which is incapable of sup- 
plying the required volume of hot 
water or of maintaining the required, 
minimum temperature. 

For example—a water heater 
having a recovery capacity of 50 gal- 
lons of 140° water per hour—raised 
80° F., from. 60°—would be capable 
of heating 1200 gallons of water to 
the required temperature during a 
period of 24 hours but would be in- 
capable of supplying a demand for 
200 gallons of 140° F., water occur- 
ring during each of six, separate, 
single hours of a like period of one 
day or a like total demand of 1200 
gallons. 

(2) Since a water heating system 
must be capable of supplying a spe- 
cific demand for hot water at a rate 
equivalent to the rate at which the 
hot water will be required during the 
period in which the demand will be 
at the maximum and, as the capacity 
of the water heater is customarily ex- 
pressed in terms of gallons per hour, 
it is self evident that hot water de- 
mand must, likewise, be visualized 
or expressed in terms of gallons of 
hot water which will be required dur- 
ing the hour of greatest, or peak, 
demand. 





(3) Adoption of the peak demand 
hour as the basis for evaluating hot 
water demand will prevent the possi- 
bility of failure to provide adequate 
Water Heating Capacity and/or Hot 
Water Storage Capacity to meet a 
specific hot water requirement as it 
will be apparent that a system hav- 
ing sufficient capacity to supply the 
maximum demand which will occur 
during any, given hour, will be cap- 
able of supplying the /esser demand 
which may occur during any other 
hour of the day. 

(4) The hot water demand of the 
various types of requirements. will 
accordingly be interpreted or ex- 
pressed in terms of peak hour de- 
mand except where the hot water 
is to be supplied by an instantaneous 
water heater operating to raise the 
cold water supply to the required 
temperature or operating as a booster 
heater to raise already, or partially 
heated water to a higher temperature 
as explained in Chapter I, Section 1. 

(5) The extent to which the re- 
serve of heated water in the storage 
tank (excepting instantaneous water 
heaters) may be depended upon to 
supply a portion of a peak demand 
for hot water, which may be in ex- 
cess of the recovery capacity of the 
water heater, is inversely proportion- 
al to the length of the period during 
which the demand continues at the 
maximum, or peak rate, i.e., as the 
length of the period of peak demand 
increases the proportionate part of 
the stored reserve of hot water which 
may be used to assist in meeting such 
peak demand during a given hour, 
decreases. The following may be 
employed as a guide in this connec- 
tion. 

(a) The hot water demand during 
a single, non-recurring peak hour 
should not exceed the recovery ca- 
pacity in gallons per hour—plus 70% 
of the storage capacity—in gallons— 
of the tank. 





(b) An equally heavy peak de- 
mand, recurring during 2 consecu- 
tive hours, should not exceed the 
hourly recovery capacity of the heater 
—in gallons—/flus 35% of the stor- 
age capacity—in gallons—of_ the 
heater during each of the 2 hours. 


(c) An equally heavy, peak de- 
mand, recurring during 3 consecu- 
tive hours, should not exceed the 
hourly recovery capacity of the heat- 
er—in gallons—plus 25% of the 
storage capacity of the tank—in gal- 
lons—during each of the 3 hours. 





(d) An equally heavy, peak de- 
mand, recurring during four con- 
secutive hours, should not exceed the 
hourly recovery capacity of the heat- 
er—in gallons—flus 18% of the 
storage capacity of the tank—in gal- 
lons—during each of the 4 hours. 





(e) An equally heavy, peak de- 
mand, recurring hourly for more 
than four consecutive hours, should 
not exceed the hourly recovery ca- 
pacity only, during each of 5 or more, 
hours. 


(6) The capacity of a recovery 
water heating system should be such 
that the equivalent of not more than 
75% of the stored reserve will be 
used to-meet a peak demand oc- 
curring during a single hour or ex- 
isting for a period of two or not 
more than four consecutive hours of 
peak demand. . 


If less than the equivalent of 30% 
of the potential stored reserve re- 
mains unused after a period of peak 
demand existing for one or for not 
more than four consecutive hours, 
either of two following described 
conditions will exist: 


(a) The depleted reserve of hot 
water will be inadequate to supply a 
short, but heavy demand which may 
occur during the first 10 or 15 min- 
utes immediately following an hour 
of peak demand. Under such cir- 
cumstances the temperature of the 
available reserve of hot water will 
be materially lower than required, 
or— 
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(b) The average temperature of 
the entire reserve supply will be be- 
low the required minimum until such 
time as the excess of recovery rate 
over the hot water consumption rate 
will have again raised the stored re- 
serve in the tank to the required, 
minimum temperature. 

(c) It must be remembered in this 
connection that—as hot water is 
drawn from the upper zone of the 
storage tank and is replaced by cold 
water entering the lower zone—the 
hot and cold water do not “mix” to 
any appreciable extent. As a conse- 
quence a continually increasing strat- 
um, or belt, of cold water accumulates 
in the lower zone while the belt of 
hot water in the upper zone decreases 
proportionally in volume. As a re- 
sult of this principle, approximately 
70% of the contents of a tank of 
stored, hot water may be withdrawn 
before the temperature of the water 
delivered to the fixtures will drop 
more than 8°, or 10° F. Those fig- 
ures covering the extent to which 
the stored reserve may be used to 
supply a peak demand for hot water 
which exceeds the recovery capacity 
of the heater, as shown in previous 
paragraphs are predicated upon this 
tact. 


Demand and Capacity 


To promote a better understanding 
of the related problems of Hot 
Water Demand and Water Heating 
System Capacity—both recovery and 
storage—it is helpful to visualize 
them in terms of a Bank, Commer- 
cial Checking Account. 


(a) The minimum balance which 
must be maintained in checking ac- 
count represents the minimum vol- 
ume of hot water which must be 
maintained in a water heating system. 


(b) The actual balance in a check- 
ing account at a given time repre- 
sents the capacity of the hot water 
storage tank, when full. 

(c) Deposits in the checking ac- 
count represent the volume of water 
which the heater is capable of re- 
covering, or heating, during anv 
given hour. 


(d) Withdrawals of money from 
the checking account may be com- 
pared with the volume of hot water 
which will be required during any 
given hour. 

(e) Operations are started with 
the storage tank full of hot water at 
the required temperature—or “Ac- 
tual Balance” . . . 200 Gallons. 

(f) During the first hour the water 
heater will recover, or heat—“De- 


posit” (add) 120 Gals. 
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Quick, Accurate Answers 


for Heating and 


Water Heating Jobs 
solved by the 


Heat -O - meter 





Direct readings appear on the Heat-O-meter, covering factors entering 
into all heating calculations. 


The Heat-O-meter employs three concentric celluloid printed discs. 
Outside disc, 614” diameter, is printed in red on both sides. The inner 
discs are printed in black with a cut-out V sector. 

It covers sizes of mains, returns, risers, radiator sizes and capacities, 
round and sectional boiler net ratings, chimney flue sizes, capacities and 
heights. Also hot water and fuel tank sizes and capacities, hot water 
generator Capacities, etc. 


A real necessity and time saver for 
Heating Engineers and Salesmen 
Architects and Builders 
Heating Contractors 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters 


The Heat-O-meter gives instant reply to all questions without labori- 
ous calculations. Used by many leading Heating Engineers. Price $5 
each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please enter our order for.............. Heat-O-Meter at advertised price of $5. each. 
( Remittance herewith (| Send C.0.D, —- Send bill. 
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(g) The total, available, hot water 
during this first hour, or “Credit” 
would be (total) 320 Gals. 

(h) Based on the fact that the 
equivalent of 30% of the stored 
reserve of hot water should remain 
unused at the end of any period of 
peak demand, the “minimum bal- 
ance” which must be maintained in 
the tank would be (deduct) 60 Gals. 

(1) Subtracting the “minimum bal- 
ance” of 60 gallons from the “total 
available” of 320 gallons gives the 
maximum number of gallons which 


Planning a 
Propane-Air Plant 





should be used during a single hour 
or—260 Gals. 

(j) Were a peak demand for 400 
gallons to occur during this hour, it 
is apparent that the system would be 
unable to supply it and that the “Ac- 
count” would be “over-drawn” to the 
extent of—80 Gals. 

As we are primarily concerned 
with the problems of large volume, 
or “Commercial” water heating it is 
desirable to define “Domestic” serv- 
ice as that in which the peak, hourly, 
demand for hot water does not ex- 


We're prepared to help you—and we can save you 


time and money. 


Answers to the all-important questions of how large, what 


type and what gas are only part of the completely co-ordinated ae 
services we can give you. Whether you need a propane-air a 
or butane-air plant—to replace present facilities, to augment _ 
existing capacity or to serve as a stand-by unit for peak loads a” 
—we’ll do the entire job for you—on a turn-key basis, or et 


co-operating in whatever degree you desire. 
May we serve you? Drop us a line —no obligation, of course. 


STACEY-DRESSER 
ENGINEERING 
Division of 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. 
2063 E. Fourth St., Cleveland 15, O. 





One of the Dresser Industries 
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ceed 75 or, at the most, 100 gallons 
while ‘“‘Large Volume” water heating 
may be considered as that in which 
the demand for hot water, during a 
single hour, will exceed 100 gallons. ° 


Large Volume or Commercial 
Hot Water Demand may originate 
from any one, or a combination of 
the following basic sources : 

(1) Mass Feeding. 

(2) Mass Housing. 

(3) Industrial Processing. 


It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to conceive of a specific hot 


' water demand which could not be 





classified under one, or more of the 
above group. 

(4) Although segregated or mass 
toilet facilities such as those in Dor- 
mitories, Institutions, Gymnasiums, 
Clubs, ete., might be listed under a 
fourth classification, the demand 
characteristics so closely parallel 
those of mass housing that they may 
be included in that group. 


(5) The hot water demand orig- 
inating in Hotels, Apartments, Dor- 
mitories, Office Buildings, Schools, 
Clubs and other sources where the 
hot water is required principally for 
personal toilet use may be classified 
under mass housing. 


(6) The hot water demand orig- 
inating in Restaurants, Hotel Dining 
Rooms, Lunch Rooms, Club Food 
Service, Institutional and Industrial 
Cafeterias or other food service es- 
tablishments may be classified under 
mass feeding. 


(7) The hot water required for the 
preparation of cleaning or other 
chemical compounds, degreasing or 
cleaning of mechanical equipment or 
parts, or other similar processes may 
be classified under the general head- 
ing of industrial processing. For 
example—the washing of garments, 
table and toilet linens, etc., in Com- 
mercial Laundries is distinctly an 
industrial processing operation. 


(8) Grouping of all types of Large 
Volume or Commercial Hot Water 
Demand in but three basic classifica- 
tions materially simplifies the prob- 
lem of determining the volume of hot 
water which will be required to sup- 
ply a specific demand. The potential 
hot water demand originating from 
any source may accordingly be fore- 
cast or determined by employing the 


| appropriate “Yardstick” or formula 


which will be outlined in a ‘future 
chapter for each of the three basic 
classes of Hot Water Demand. 


Chapter 5 to follow, will discuss 
Mass Feeding Hot Water Demand 
and Mass Housing Demand. 
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Summary of FPC Hearings at 
Charleston, W. Va. 


KVEN STATES in the coal 

producing Appalachian area and 

the District of Columbia pre- 
sented witnesses at the final “field” 
hearing in the ‘Federal Power Com- 
mission investigation, held at 
Charleston, W. Va., April 2 through 
April 11. The tenor of the testimony 
of all witnesses was that the FPC 
should be given no further jurisdic- 
tion over the natural gas industry, 
that the states should maintain super- 
vision of all interstate phases of the 
business, that there should be no at- 
tempt made by the FPC to curtail 
supplies and no federal restriction 
over the end use of natural gas. 

The most vigorous attacks against 
federal encroachment on state juris- 
diction over the industry came from 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, and Kentucky, with Governor 
Clarence Meadows of the host state 
opening the hearing with this state- 
ment: 

“These three industries (coal, oil 
and natural gas) constitute one of 
the chief factors upon which the 
economy of the state (or West Vir- 
ginia) is based. The importance and 
weight of each to the economic struc- 
ture of the state is such that any 
manipulation tending to favor one to 
the disadvantage of the other would 
inevitably destroy the equilibrium, 
and tend to create confusion in the 
industrial, social and business pur- 
suits and relationships of our people, 
and render disorderly the processes 
of state government. 

“It has never been seriously con- 
sidered that the American conception 
of ‘dual sovereignty,’ except in grave 
national emergencies, contemplates 
displacement by the federal govern- 
ment of the powers of the state to 
regulate the production, transporta- 
tion, distribution or sale of commodi- 
ties produced, distributed, sold and 
consumed within the state. To the 
extent that such displacement may be 
attempted, whether by law, or regu- 
lation, by subtle encroachment or be- 
guilement,- every such attempt will 
be met by every available, lawful 
means within the power of the state 
to employ.” 

Speaking for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Vincent P. McDevitt, coun- 
sel for the Pennsylvania Public 
Utilities Commission, asserted that 
“assumption of jurisdiction by such 
an (outside) authority regulating 
natural gas matters alone would be 


uneconomic, since in Pennsylvania 
not only natural gas but coal and oil 
are produced in large quantities and 
such regulation of the end use of any 
one of these products will disturb 
the natural balance of the Pennsyl- 
vania economy.” 

One of the strongest statements in 
support of the position taken by the 
natural gas industry was that pre- 
pared by the Georgia Public Service 
Commission and read by N. Knowles 
Davis, chief engineer of that Com- 
mission. 

That statement assailed the 
“hoarding” policy advocated by the 
State of Louisiana, denounced fed- 
eral encroachment on state jurisdic- 
tion and end use restrictions, and 
contended that the current FPC in- 
vestigation never should have been 
undertaken and should now be 
abandoned. I[t continued : 

“The Federal Power Commission 
gave notice in the call for this inves- 
tigation that it would inquire into 
potential reserves, conservation, and 
end use of natural gas as well as fac- 
tors of competition with a view to 
making recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation. Legislation in line 
with the apparent purposes of this 
investigation could have but two re- 
sults : 

“1. Invasion of the sphere of state 
authority and interference with local 
self government. 2. A further shift 
in the already dangerous trend to- 
ward controlled economy ultimately 
resulting in regimentation.” 

Mr. Davis also presented an ex- 
hibit he had prepared to show that 
if the major users of natural gas for 
boiler fuel in Georgia were pro- 
hibited from using fuel for that pur- 
pose, it would result in an increased 
cost for gas to residential and com- 
mercial users in Georgia of 21.25 
per cent, 


Kentucky, too, through its. Gover- 
nor, Simeon Willis, and Chairman 
Whittle of the State Public Service 
Commission, made strong statements 
along the same line. Governor Wil- 
lis, expressing “substantial agree- 
ment” with the views stated at the 
Oklahoma hearing by that state’s 
Governor Kerr, voiced the hope that 
‘the hearings will result in a recom- 
mendation that the national govern- 
ment be not allowed to interfere in 
any way with the production, use, 
conservation, or movement of natural 
gas within the state, and that its ac- 
tivities be restricted to a fair and 
reasonable regulation of purely inter- 
state transactions.” 

He said the opposition to the origi- 
nal Natural Gas Act was predicated 
on a very reasonable apprehension 
that it was but a first step toward 
federalization of the industry, and 
that “subsequent events have not dis- 
sipated the apprehension.” 

Speaking for the State of Vir- 
ginia, which produces practically no 
natural gas, H. FE. Ketner, commerce 
counsel for the Virginia State Cor- 
poration Commission, asserted: 


“This Commission believes that the 
existing policy of the Natural Gas 
Act, with respect to the spheres of 
regulatory authority, is sound and in 
the public interest. Pursuant to the 
policy, the state regulates rates, serv- 
ice and other matters pertaining to 
all direct consumer sales, while the 
federal government regulates the in- 
terstate transportation of natural gas 
and its sale for resale. It is not be- 
lieved that any change in the division 
of regulatory jurisdiction on these 
matters is required or would be com- 
patible with public interests. The in- 
trastate distribution of gas should be 
left with the respective states for su- 
pervision and _ regulation.” 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 
Gas Industry 
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East Texas Development of 
United Gas in Operation 


The final link in United Gas Pipe 
Line Company’s East Texas develop- 
ment project went into operation in 
May, it was recently announced in 
the company’s general offices at 
Shreveport, La. This latest addition 
is the absorption gasoline plant at 
Carthage which is designed to proc 
ess 150,000,000, cubic feet of gas 
daily (100,000,000 cubic feet com- 
pletely processed and 50,000,000 par- 
tially.) 

The new plant is an important step 
in the conservation of valuable con- 
stituents of the raw production of 
the Carthage gas-condensate field, it 
was said. Average daily recovery of 
the plant has been estimated at 150,- 
000 gallons of such products as mo- 
tor fuel, gasoline, kerosene, liquefied 
petroleum gases, butanes, propanes 
naphtha, and other products, revenue 
from which otherwise would be lost. 

A gathering system of more than 
100 miles of lines will connect the 
plant with 81 wells in the Carthage 
field. Discovered in 1936, the field 
produces from the following zones: 
Rodessa (Hill), 5,000 feet; upper 
and lower Pettet, 5,700-6,000 feet; 
and the Travis Peak, 6,100-6,500 
feet. Present proven acreage of the 
field stands at more than 210,000 
acres. 

Following is an analysis of the in- 
let gas to the plant: 





Methane 91.35% 
Ethane 3.89 
Propane 1.48 
Iso-butane 0.36 
Normal butane 0.51 
Iso-pentane 0.27 
Normal pentane 0.23 
Hexanes 0.49 
Heptanes 
(and heavier ) 1.42 
TOTAL 100.00% 


The Plant is designed to operate at 
a pressure of 1,200 PSI. Equip- 
ment includes one 85-HP gas engine 
recompressor, two 50,000 Ibs. per 
hour-250 PSI-WP water tube boilers, 
along with two 20-tray high-pressure 
absorbers, a 14-tray reabsorber, two 
20-tray stills, a condensate fractiona- 
tor with 21 trays, a stripping tower 
with 12 trays, a debutanizer with 30 
travs, a depropanizer with 40 trays, 
a deisobutanizer with 60 trays, and a 
de-ethanizer -with 30 trays. Storage 


facilities have been constructed to ac- 
commodate 2,768,000 gallons -of the 
various products. 

The products manufactured, such 


as propanes, butanes, together with 
gasoline and distillate, etc., will move 
to market by tank cars, loaded at a 
24-car rack and by tank trucks. 

From the gasoline plant the gas 
then goes to the dehydration plant be- 
fore being put into the company’s 
main pipeline system. The dehydra- 
tion plant consists of four units, 5 
feet in diameter and 50 feet in 
height. The units are of the solid- 
adsorbent type, using as a desiccant 
an activated bauxite containing from 
60-70% A1.0;. The flow of the sys- 
tem has been arranged so that the 4 
units work in pairs, two in the line 
while the other two are in the re- 
generation cycle. The design also 
permits regeneration to be done with- 
out depressuring and allows the units 
approximately 12 hours idle time 
after regeneration before being 
placed back on stream. 


After the dehydration process, the 
gas enters directly into the 24-inch 
Carthage-Sterlington pipe line which 
operates on the discharge pressure 
from the plant. 
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Construction was done by Stone 
and Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion with R. M. Wood as superinten- 
dent. C. W. Hollenshead was engi- 
neer in charge of construction ‘foi 
United, and J. D. Hilburn was resi- 
dent engineer. 





Meritorious Service Award 

The American Gas Association is invit- 
ing applications from gas utility companies 
and manufacturer company members for 
consideration for the 1946 A.G.A. Meritori- 
ous Service Award bestowed to the em- 
ployee who has performed the most meri- 
torious deed during the year beginning 
July 1, 1945 and ending June 30, 1946. 

In June 1933, Mr. Walter R. Addicks, 
Senior Vice President of the then Consol- 
idated Gas Company of New York, ten- 
dered a medal to be presented annually by 
the American Gas Association. A sum 
was bequeathed to the Association in 1935 
by the late Mrs. Margaret Jardine Addicks 
in memory of her husband, to carry on the 
award in perpetuity. 

The award, consisting of a_ beautiful 
gold medal, button, and certificate, in the 
past has been bestowed for deeds of con- 
spicuous judgment, intelligence or bravery, 
connected with the handling of materials 
of manutacture or the production, manu- 
facture or distribution of gas. The dis- 
crimination with which the award has been 
granted greatly has increased its prestige. 

Applications for the current award 
should be sent to A.G.A. Headquarters on 
or before August 1, 1946. 
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Pennsylvania Gas Association Meeting 


HE first post-war Convention, 

and its 38th, was held by the 

Pennsylvania Gas Assn. Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, Pa. May 21-22. 
23. About 250 delegates were in at- 
tendance. 

The meeting started with a ban- 
quet Tuesday evening, followed by 
a business meeting and the election 
of officers for 1946-1947, 

The new officers are: President, I’. 
H.. Trembly, Jr., Phila. Pa. first Vice 
President, James M. Huebner, Lan- 
caster, Pa., second Vice President 
Bernard V. Pfeiffer, Phila, Pa., 
third Vice President, H. Smyser 
Bair, York, Pa., Secretary, William 
Naile, Lebanon, Pa., Treasurer, 
James A. Schultz, Reading, Pa., 
Managing Director, A. B. Millar, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hudson W. Reed, president of 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, and _ vice-president of the 
American Gas Association, made the 
principal address of the evening, in 
which he dealt with competition as 
an aid to progress. 

He said, “Competition is not new 

it has always been with us. If 
you have the will to fight, you may 
have no fear of competition. It may 
be very exhilarating or very distress- 
ing. It is as you will it.” 

H. N. Squire, presided at the start 
of the Wednesday morning meeting. 
The first paper presented was by E. 
C. Adams, Pittsburgh, Pa. on the 
subject : 

“Ventilation, and the Problems 
Relating to Adequate Supply of Air 
for Combustion in Gas-Fired Equip- 
ment.” “Most gas men feel” Mr. 
Adams said “that when gas water 
heaters and gas heating equipment 
are connected with flues and when 
ventilating fans are provided in kit- 
chens, that the average house will 
not have any excess moisture prob- 
lems. That is true of most of the 
older houses. But with the rapid 
growth of the use of insulation and 
weather proofing methods of build- 
ing, which have been promoted by 
claims that they will be paid for out 
of savings in fuel costs, the public 
has become thoroughly sold on the 
idea that it is proper to keep down 
the entry of outside air in cold 
periods to the lowest possible min- 
imum, 

“As a consequence of these trends, 
moisture conditions within dwellings 
have tended to become critical in 
many cases where the causes of ex- 
cessive moisture are not readily de- 
termined or easy to explain. These 
cases have developed in the class of 





F. H. Trembly Jr. 


houses that have been built during 
the past ten years. 

“Now we are coming into a period 
where a large volume of small and 
very tight houses are to be built. Ex- 
perience has proven that the moisture 
accumulations in these small tight 
houses are far greater than we are 
accustomed to dealing with. Those 
who have studied the subject think 
that the problems involved in these 
moisture conditions will be of vital 
importance to the Gas Industry.” 

Research on this subject is now 
being carried on by Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

H. H. Ganser, Regional Vice- 
President, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, described the “New Pennsyl- 
vania Public Utility Commission 
Manufactured Gas Regulations”. 

“Peak and Base Load Gas Pro- 
duction—Past and Future” was the 
subject of a paper presented by E. 
G. Boyer, Manager Gas Department, 
Phila. Electric Co., in which he des- 
cribed the various ways his company 
operates to increase gas production 
from present equipment. 

The Accounting Section took over 
here with F. W. Lesley, presiding. 
The papers presented were: “Re- 
serve Pension Plans” by Harold P. 
Mills, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and “Review of Develop- 
ments of Interest to Public Utility 
Accountants and Management” by 
Curtis T. Atkisson, Ebasco Services, 
Ine. 

Thursday's program featured em- 
ployee and industrial relations, and 
sales activities, which were covered 
in talks by Dr. Alfred ]. Cardall, for- 
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mer director of industrial relations of 
the John B. Stetson Company; H. 
Vinton Potter, director of the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen Bureau of 
the American Gas Association; J. 
B. Bennett, design and test engineer 
of the Caloric Gas Stove Works, 
Topton, Pa.; and Lyle C. Harvey, 
president of the Bryant Heater Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Entertainment Committee de- 
serves special credit for the fine floor 
show they provided, which took place 
after the banquet Tuesday evening. 





Arkansas Utilities Assn. 
Convention at Hot Springs 


C. L. Leighton, division manager for 
the Southwestern Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, DeQueen, Ark., was elected president 
of the Arkansas Utilities Association May 
14 at the final session of the group’s two- 
day annual convention at Hot Springs. 

Others elected were C. H. Thorpe, Little 
Rock, superintendent of the Little Rock 
district of the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Company, first vice president; Morgan 
Wright, Fort Smith, district manager of 
the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, 
second vice president, and Robert E. 
Ritchie, Little Rock, vice president of the 
Arkansas Power and Light Company, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

A paper by Col. Willard F. Rockwell, 
president of the Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, entitled, “The Eco- 
nomic Future of the Natural Gas Com- 
pany,” was read by A. J. Kerr, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

In his paper Rockwell called attention to 
predictions by “government economists” 
who, he said, “convinced the politicians in 
power there would be enormous unemploy- 
ment and therefore deflation immediately 
after VE Day.” 

Chester Bowles, he said, admitted that 
every preliminary estimate he had made 
was wrong, “but he wanted to retain power 
to carry out his newest theories. 

“As many observers have pointed out, 
the government policy on VE Day was to 
fight inflation by holding down prices, and 
to avoid deflation by increasing wages. The 
federal government, as a principal bene- 
ficiary of the excess profits tax and the 
principal loser under the ‘carry back’ pro- 
visions of the tax law, has adopted a policy 
which is extremely inflationary.” 

Dr. Allen D. Albert. Paris, Ill, spoke 
on “Ascendant America”; Edgar H. Dixon, 
the Electric Power and Light 
Company, New York, spoke on “Our Stake 
in Arkansas and the Southwest.” 

Charles C. Wine, chairman of the Ar- 
kansas Public Utilities Commission, and 
Edward Vennard, vice president of the 
Middle West Service Company, Chicago, 
spoke at the opening sessions presided over 
by L. L. Baxter, Fayetteville 

Ashton B. Collins, president of the 
Reddy Kilowatt Service of New York, 
E. Holley Poe of New York, and George 
S. Tones, Ir., vice president of Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. were also speakers. 
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Gas Heated Small 
Homes Using Radiant 
Heating 


Gas is the fuel choice and radiant 
heating the system used in the first 
postwar housing development in the 
nation to feature radiant heating, 
now nearing completion in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where 33 one-floor plan 
five and six room houses are being 
built in a residential area called South 
Hills Acres. 

The 33 houses are described as 
“utility-type, streamlined, _ livable 
homes,” the radiant heating systems 
being supplied with hot water from 
gas-fired boilers in each house. 


the kitchen is 11’ x 7’. Since the 
basement has been eliminated, the 
gas-fired boiler, water heater and 
laundry facilities are located in a 
utility room that measures 9 x 11’ 
and adjoins the kitchen. One bed- 
room, having two closets, is 10/9” x 
12’ and the other two bedrooms, with 
one closet each, are 9’ x 11’4” and 
1174” x 12’. Metal-framed windows 
are used throughout and the living 
room window is approximately 6’ 
wide x 5’ high. 

Garages are attached to all houses, 
some being on grade and some below 
grade, depending upon the degree of 
slope in the land. Some open in 
front while others have entrances in 
the rear. All garages are 94” x 24’ 
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Typical floor plan of one of the houses 
shows the overall dimensions. 


The matter of space utilization is 
an important consideration. With 
the wrought iron radiant heating coils 
concealed in the concrete floor, virtu- 
ally every inch of floor space is avail- 
able for use and the slab is kept uni- 
formly warm. 


Hot water for the radiant heat 
ing system is circulated through the 
coils by a small pump and each system 
contains about 55 gallons of water. 
The pump action is controlled by an 
ordinary wall thermostat. An aqua- 
stat regulates water temperature. 
Balance cocks for supply mains to in- 
dividual rooms have been centrally 
located in a pit with removable plate 
in the utility room. Once the cocks 
have been adjusted according to the 
desired conditions of comfort in each 
room, they need not be touched dur- 
ing the entire heating season. 

In a typical three-bedroom house 
at the project, the combination liv- 
ing room-dinette is 21’ x 11’4” and 


with concrete floors and cement plas 
ter walls. 

Exterior walls of the house are 
brick veneer with cut stone being 
used to enhance the appearance of the 
fronts. Interior walls are tinted plas- 
ter on rock lath. A composition roof 
is installed on each house. 

Prices for the houses range from 
$6900 to $8900, including the lot. 





Lots of Gas for Industry 


“By the grace of God, geography and 
lots of natural gas” was the headline of a 
full page advertisement appearing in sev- 
eral New York newspapers recently dur- 
ing the coal strike. 

The Dallas (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce, sponsors of the advertisement, in 
extolling the advantages of their area for 
industries said, “The Dallas Southwest's 
almost inexhaustible supply of natural gas 
provides the best and cheapest fuel for 
industrial as well as domestic uses. Natu- 
ral gas for steam generating plants of 
Southwestern power companies insures un- 
interrupted electrical power for the general 
public as well as industry.” 

Here, natural gas is the keystone that 
holds industry, and attracts new enterprises 
to that territory. The Trend Continues 
To Gas. 


June, 1946—[merican Gas Journal 








10 YEARS 


The freezing unit of Servel Gas 


Refrig sis uncon- 





ditionally for 10 years. It has no 
moving ports to wear out! See the 


Servel Gos Refrigerator. 
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A TWO COLUMN, TWENTY-INCH 
HIGH SERVEL AD USED DURING 
MAY IN LOCAL PAPERS BY THE 
OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY. RADIO 
FANS WILL RECOGNIZE THE THEME. 
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“Springboard to 


“Springboard To Action” is the 
title of a series of dealer meetings 
now being presented by members of 
the Sales Department of the Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation throughout the 


country to selected dealer groups. 
The purpose of the presentation, 


timed with deliveries and breaking of 
Koper’s national advertising in na 
tional magazines, is to inspire their 
dealers with the tremendous. selling 
opportunities which lie ahead in the 
gas range market. 

While the Roper Corporation has 
always had a Sales and Service 
Training Program available for all! 
their dealers, a need for a more in- 
clusive program has been created as 
dealers have shown an added and 
growing interest in the production 
story of manufacturers and special 
features of contemplated production. 
The Roper Management has been 
prompted to make this program im- 
mediately available for use as it will 
give the dealer the opportunity to cap 
ture as much of the heavy volume of 
public spending money as possible and 
it has been noted to a surprising de- 
gree the dealer’s interest in promo 
tional plans which would sustain con 
sumer interest in gas ranges during 
a period when there will be tremen- 
dous competition between manufac- 
turers of consumer goods. 


Selection of Salesmen 


Inasmuch as during four years of 
war time economy, in which practi- 
cally no appliances were available in 
volume, many older, experienced, and 
highly productive salesmen had to 
seek other lines for steady employ- 
ment. On the other hand, young men 
just returned from the Armed Serv- 
ices would have little or no selling ex- 
perience. The Roper plan, therefore. 
in order that such men can be ready 
for active distribution of appliances, 
offers a training service as they feel 
it is necessary to train salesmen now 
with a plan that will not only be a 
short cut to the reconditioning of 
duration men, but will also rebuild 
the organization with a high per- 
centage of productive new men. 


Sales Training Program 

The plan consists of a series of 
pocket size pamphlets, the subject 
matter. of each being keyed to a spe- 
cific requirement to produce well 
rounded educational material neces- 
sary in the building of successful 
salesmen. Some of the subjects cov- 
ered are “Gas versus Electricity,” 


Action” Program 


“Gas Range Buyer’s Guide,” “Prod- 
uct Visualizer,” “Selling Wisdom,” 
etc. Another series deals entirely, 
with what each part of the Roper 
Range will do for the ultimate con- 
sumer and reasons why. The Sales 
Training series is very complete, 
written interestingly and concisely 
and all information is based on case 
histories of successful Roper sales- 
men. 


Demonstration Units 

Offered for sales in this plan are 
action demonstration units, including 
a “cutaway” or “X-Ray” Roper 
model of a DeLuxe range and a Giant 
Simmer Speed burner mounted in an 
attractive porcelain case. Each can 
be hooked up for demonstration pur- 
poses and the single burner unit can 
be carried by salesmen, home econo- 
mists, or service men, into a_ pros- 
pect’s home to be hooked up and 
demonstrated. These units will prove 
invaluable in bringing even the most 
intimate structural and operational 
details of modern Roper Gas Ranges 
to the prospect’s attention. 


Roper Knights of the Sauce Pan 


As an incentive to dealer salesmen 
becoming more proficient, they are 
offered an opportunity to become 
members of the national exclusive 
dealer organization — the “Roper 
Knights of the Sauce Pan.” Admis- 
sion to this “Order” is based on the 
ability of the salesman to present sim- 
ple cooking demonstrations, which 
will prove the claim of superior quali- 
ties of Roper Gas Ranges. Success 
ful candidates are allowed to wear the 
apron and cap of the cooking profes- 
sion and are given a scroll as a testi- 
monial of their membership. 


Sales Control Program 

The training of retail salesmen and 
sales supervisors requires the whole 
support of general management, sales 
management, and the retail salesman. 
To this end an important part of this 
program includes a ‘Sales Contro! 
Plan,” which at all times will satisfy 
the requirements of these three parts 
of a sales division. The system repre- 
sents a thoughtful series of record 
keeping forms, which are simple yet 
adequate, brief and yet accurate. It 
is comprehensive, all inclusive, so 
that it can be used successfully in its 
entirety or in part as it may apply to 
a dealer’s requirements. No Depart- 
ment, Furniture, or Hardware store 
is too small or too large that this plan 
cannot be used. It is geared to utility 
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sales activities as well as to those of 
the Liquefied Petroleum gas dealer. 


Advertising Program 


A well-rounded advertising pro- 
gram has always been a basic policy 
of the Roper Corporation in aiding 
dealers in the sale of Roper Gas 
Ranges. This activity will continue 
and increase as occasion requires it. 
Included will be attractive, colorful 
material in the form of folders, book- 
lets, backgrounds, newspaper mats, 
catalogs, and Visualizers. 

Special material has also been cre- 
ated for individual groups of cus- 
tomers ; such as, utilities, Department 
Stores, Furniture Stores, and the L. 
P. Gas Industry. 

These standard and special fea- 
tures will all be supported by the 
maintenance of the National Adver 
tising Program. 


Summary 


Under the very appropriate head- 
ing of “Roper Jewels of Cooking 
Performance” a_ splendid product 
story has been developed by the 
Roper sales executives. This presen- 
tation is built around a new and hand- 
some Roper nameplate, announced 
this year, and summarizes the entire 
sales promotion plans and materia! 
available to Roper dealers, which in 
cludes Sales Control, Sales Training, 
Service, Promotional Material, Ani- 
mated Displays, and an Advertising 
Program. The entire presentation, in 
part or its entirety, is a master prod- 
uct story and is impressive because ot 
its adherence to basic facts of sales- 
manship. It is a carefully worked out 
series of plans which, if adopted, wil! 
stimulate better salesmanship. 





AN EDUCATIONAL 
PRIZE - PACKAGE! 


The “Service of Selling” Series 
of Sales Training Texts 


On all sides, merchandisers 
are busy preparing for the highly 
competitive days to come. Sales 
training programs are a MUST 
with all alert organizations. 
Many are developing their pro- 
grams around the newly-publish- 
ed “Service of Selling” salesman 
training books which were ex- 
pressly written to promote ap- 
pliance selling. You can’t afford 
to delay. Order now. Set of 3 
volumes, clothbound, only $4.00. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 


2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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News of the Gas Indusiry 
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Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Schedules September Meeting 


Not since 1941 has the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association had a general member- 
ship meeting. In 1942 and 1945 the an- 
nual meetings were confined to members 
of the Board of Directors and committee 
leaders. In 1943 and 1944 the annual meet- 
ings had a large attendance representative 
of the Los Angeles area, but attendance 
from other districts was limited to 50 in 
compliance with federal regulations. 

In 1946, President H. W. Edmund an- 
nounces that the Association will hold a 
Convention. The dates are September 10, 
11 and 12 and the place is the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. President Edmund 
will act as Chairman of the Program 
Committee assisted by Section Chairman 
J. W. Vanier (Accounting), E. T. Howard 
(Manufacturers), R. L. Hayden (Sales) 
D. E. Farmer (Technical) and W. R. Da- 
vis (Personnel). 

—% 
Indiana Gas Association 


The 36th Annual Convention of this As- 
sociation held May 9th and 10th at French 
Lick Springs, program of which was 
given in the May issue of the Journal, was 
well attended by an enthusiastic gathering 
of members and guests. 








E. D. Anderson, President 
Indiana Gas Association 


Frank and extemporaneous discussion 
of the papers characterized the sessions. 
New officers elected at the close of the 
meeting are: 

President—E. D. Anderson, Vice Pres- 
dent, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond. 

Vice President—Dean T. Burns, Asst. 
Mgr., Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, In- 
dianapolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Clarence W. Goris, 
Division Manager, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., Gary. 


New directors elected for a three year 
term expiring in 1949 are: Louis B. 
Schiesz, President, Indiana Gas & Water 
Company, Indianapolis; Edward M. Hahn, 
President, Kokomo Gas & Fuel Company, 
Kokomo; E. G. Peabody, Sales Manager, 
Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis. 

Hold over directors are: R. S. Brunner, 
Terre Haute Gas Corporation; Terre 
Haute; E. E. Linburg, Richmond Gas 
Corporation, Richmond; A. E. Hatley, 
Central Indiana Gas Company, Marion; 
C. K. Graham, Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Co., Evansville; H. W. Thorn- 
burg, Central Indiana Gas Company, An- 
derson; V. C. Seiter, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis. 
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Wisconsin Utilities Assn. 
Elects B. E. Miller Pres. 


B. E. Miller, Madison, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., was elected 
President of the Wisconsin Utilities As- 
sociation in the annual mail balloting of the 
membership. He succeeds M. H. Montross 
who becomes chairman of the Association’s 
Advisory Committee. Mr. Miller was vice 
president during the past fiscal year. 

E. C. Brenner, chief engineer of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., was elected 
Vice President. 

Alfred Gruhl, research engineer of the 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., was re- 
elected Treasurer. 

The new officers took office with the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year on May 1, 1946. 

Mr. Miller has been active in Associa- 
tion affairs since 1926 when he joined as an 
active member. 

In December of 1925 he entered the em- 
ploy of Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
as manager of the Rate department. He 
has been with the Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co. continually since that time. 

He was elected Secretary of the com- 
pany by its Board of Directors in 1932, 
which position he now holds in addition to 
the position as Manager of the Rate and 
Valuation departments. His duties are 
those usually assigned to the position of 
secretary and in addition has charge of all 
rate matters affecting the company, valua- 
tions of the company’s property, including 
unit property records and work order anal- 
yses. 
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Arkansas Utilities Assn. 
Elects C. L. Leighton Pres. 


C. L. Leighton, division manager of the 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Company at 
DeQueen, Ark., was elected president of 
the Arkansas Utilities Association at the 
annual convention of the organization on 
May 14th, succeeding L. L. Baxter of 
Fayetteville, president of the Arkansas 
Western Gas Company. 

C. H. Thorpe, superintendent of the 
Little Rock district of the Arkansas- 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 


June 


3-5 American Gas _ Association 
Joint Production and Chemi- 
cal Committee Conference, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 


6 American Gas Association 
Midwest Personnel Confer- 
ence, Kansas City. 

11-12 Gas Appliance Manuf. Assn. 
Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

18-21 Canadian Gas Association, 
39th Annual Convention, 


Manoir Richelieu Hotel, Mur- 
ray Bay, P. Q., Canada. 


September 
9-11 Sixth Annual Appalachian 
Gas Measurement Short 


Course, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 

10-12 Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Annual Convention, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


12-13 Midwest Industrial Gas Coun- 
cu, The Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


October 


7-11 American Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Convention and 
Exhibition. 











Louisiana Gas Company, was elected first 
vice president and Morgan Wright, dis- 
trict manager of the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company at Fort Smith was 
elected second vice president. 

ate 


Gas Sales of New England 
Power System Companies 





The report for 1945 issued May Ist by 
New England Power System Companies 
shows a healthy growth of gas sales which 
has been continuous since 1938. Gas 
revenues for 1945 totaled $7,388,000, an 
increase of $228,000 over 1944. Of the gas 


- sold, 87% was for domestic cooking and 


heating. Four thousand new gas custom- 
ers were added during the year. Gas 
rates show a slight decrease over 10 years. 

Average employe on the System has 17 
years of service. More than 1000 em- 
ployes have served for over thirty years 
and many will benefit from retroactive 
retirement credits. 
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Gordon Appointed Sales Dir. 
Washington Gas Light Co. 


Roger A. Gordon has been appointed Di- 
rector of Sales for the Washington Gas 
Light Company and its nearby Maryland 
and Virginia subsidiary companies, it is 
announced by Vice-president and General 
Manager Everett J. Boothby. In his new 
position, Mr. Gordon assumes responsibil- 
ity for the general direction and super- 
vision of all residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial and government sales activities. 





Roger A. Gordon 


Mr. Gordon’s appointment to his new 
post climaxes a career of thirty years in 
the public utilities industry, during which 
time he has held key positions in both gas 
and electric companies of Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Rhode Island. He 
joined the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany in an executive sales capacity seven 
years ago. 

Associated with Mr. Gordon in the sys- 
tem-wide sales organization which he now 
heads is General Sales Manager A. J. 
Maloney, recently returned from military 
service, who continues in charge of resi- 
dential sales activities, and Manager of 
Utilization Leon Ourusoff, who continues 
in charge of commercial, industrial and 
government sales activities. 


Metropolitan Gas House Htg. 
Council Elects Officers 


James E. Cook, manager of the House 
Heating Division, Westchester Lighting 
Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was elected 
chairman of the Metropolitan Gas House 
Heating and Air Conditioning Sales Coun- 
cil at the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation held in Somerville, N. J., on May 15. 

Mr. Cook has been associated with the 
Westchester Lighting Co. for the past 11 
years. Previously he was employed by the 
Petroleum Heat and Power Co., in White 
Plains, N. Y. He is an honorary member 
of the Westchester Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects; and also is a 
member of the American Gas Association 
and the Home Builders Association of 
Westchester. 

Other officers elected by the council in- 
cluded: Lewis G. Paulding, Long Island 
Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y., vice-chair- 
man; and Henry A. Diekmann, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


New Primary Air Injection 
Formula Developed 


Providing designers and engineers with 
greater flexibility in solving problems of 
modern gas burner design, a new primary 
air injection equation has been developed 
by engineers of the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories. 

The new equation is the result of con- 
tinued studies on individual elements of 
burner design affecting atmospheric in- 
jection, sponsored by the Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research. Its derivation and 
application is presented in Research Bulle- 
tin No. 37, Primary Air Injection Char- 
acteristics of Atmospheric Gas Burners— 
Part II, recently published by the Labor- 
atories. 

The new bulletin carries forward the 
research reported in Bulletin No. 26 in 
which burner design factors affecting in- 
jection were analyzed and an empirical 
relationship formulated for numerous con- 
temporary burners. The new formula ex- 
tends correlation between injection and 
design to instances where deviation from 
conventional design is contemplated and 
incorporates additional desizn factors not 
formerly isolated. A chapter is devoted to 
the solution of practical problems by use 
of the equation. 
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Hartford Gas Co. Appoints 
Hall Appliance Sales Mgr. 

Lt. Colonel Herbert L. Hall of Somer- 
set, Mass. has been appointed appliance 
sales manager of the Hartford Gas Com- 
pany. He is now on terminal leave from 
the Army Air Forces, Headquarters Air 
Technical Service Command. 





Herbert L. Hali 

Prior to his enlistment in March, 1942, 
he was merchandise sales manager for the 
Fall River Gas Co. He was a member of 
the Fall River Chamber of Commerce, 
New England Gas Association, school tom- 
mitteeman in Somerset, Mass., where he 
resides, and a member of the Masonic Or- 
der. 

Hall has a successful merchandising 
background and in 1940 was awarded a 
trip to Miami and Nassau for an outstand- 
ing sales record of gas refrigerators in 
the Fall River area. 


J. J. Winn Jr. Appointed To 
Honolulu Gas Co. Post 

J. J. Winn, Jr., former commercial 
manager of Portland Gas & Coke Co., has 
become Vice President and General Man- 
ager of Honolulu Gas Co., succeeding 
H. W. Boynton. 

E. E. Black succeeds Alfred L. Castle 
as President in a general change of execu- 
tive personnel. 
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Calif. Master Plumbers Adopt 
Water Heater Sizing Chart 


Proper sizing of water heaters and the 
extensive inter-state acceptance in the 
eleven western states which has been ac- 
corded the sizing chart for minimum siz- 
ing recommendations for gas water heat- 
ers prepared by the Water Heater Coun- 
cil of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
was discussed at the 45th annual conven- 
tion of the State Association of Master 
Plumbers of California, Inc., by Clyde H. 
Potter, manager of appliance sales, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. of Los Angeles. 

The plumbers held a three-day confer- 
ence. the association’s first postwar con- 
vention since.-1942, at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, April 29 to May 1. 

Mr. Potter, as chairman of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association water heater coun- 
cil which made a prolonged study of gas 
water heater capacity requirements before 
developing the minimum sizing chart in 
the summer of 1945, was invited to tell 
the plumber and appliance dealer members 
of the State Plumbing Association the 
latest developments in water heater sizing 
and: how the minimum chart was being 
received in the territory of the P.C.G.A. 

In a review of the activities which led 
up to the completion<of the sizing chart, 
Mr. Potter told the convention that the 
water heater council, after a thorough 
analysis on the part of water heater man- 
ufacturers, utility experts and others, had 
adopted and produced a “Water Heater 
Sizing Chart.” The chart, he declared, 
had been endorsed by the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association and the Merchants Plumbers 
Association of Los Angeles. 

Complete story of “sizing chart” was 
printed in the September, 1945, issue of 
American Gas Journal. 

The committee which developed the siz- 
ing chart, prepared the booklet and di- 
rected the program of getting the project 
indorsed by gas companies and accepted 
by installers, included the following: 

Cochairman, Claude Ballinger, Repub- 
lic Heater Co.; R. V. Davis, O. A. Smith 
Corp.; Arthur Dolan, Hoyt Heater Co.; 
Robert Felton, H. R. Basford Co.; Wil- 
liam L. Hoyt, Day & Night Mfg. Co.; 
Wayne R. Smith, Continental Heater Co.; 
A. H. Sutton and Everett Todd, Mission 
Appliance Co.; H. W. Geyer, Southern 
Counties Gas Co.; and George Merkle, 
Southern California Gas Co. 


The resolutions committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Master Plumbers 
subsequently approved a resolution which 
endorsed the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion’s minimum sizing chart for gas water 
heaters as a commendable effort and urged 
all members of the plumbers’ association 
to further public acceptance of the recom- 
mendations contained therein, particularly 
in respect to discouraging sale of 20-gal- 
lon water heaters and pushing the sale of 
heaters of 30-gallon or more capacity. 

Remarks significant to the gas indus- 
try and gas appliance dealers were con- 
tained in an address made by R. K. Lan- 
dreth, Lubbock, Texas, president of the 
National Association of Master Plumbers, 


Mr. Landreth accentuated the urgent 


‘ 


need for all master plumbers to become 
merchandisers of appliances a§ well as 
sellers of labor and plumbing fixtures. 
Plumbers, he said, must become scientific 
merchandisers of the gas-fueled and other 
units they install, such as water heaters, 
space heaters, furnaces etc. To survive 
in the competitive postwar period, Mr. 
Landreth declared, it is essential for all 
plumbers to install appliance salesrooms 
and sell equipment as well as labor, in- 
stead of referring customers for such 
merchandise to the distributors and manu- 
facturers. 


L. P. Gas for Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. as part of the 
extension of their manufacturing facilities 
and services have contracted with Pacific 
(sas Corporation for the construction of a 
plant with a production capacity of twelve 
million cubic feet of 550 Btu gas a day. 
Propane storage capacity will permit oper- 
ation for five days before replenishing the 
supply. 

It is expected that the plant will be in 
operation by early December if they do not 


encounter unforeseen delays and if strikes - 


(lo not interfere too much with steel pro- 
duction. The critical bottleneck is in the 
delivery of the 300 psi storage tanks. These 
are special, and the suppliers are months 
behind in shipments. 

The plant and its operation are ex- 
tremely simple. It consists of a set of six 
motor-driven propane vapor compressors 
for unloading propane at the dock; four- 
teen tanks each to store 25,000 gallons of 
liquid propane in the yard north of the 
Exhauster House and six gas-air machines, 
each about 4’ x 6’ x 7’ high. 

The piping consists of a 6” liquid pro- 
pane line from the dock to the tank farm; 
a 4” liquid propane line from the tank farm 
to the gas“air machines ; a 4” propane vapor 
line between the tank farm and the com- 
pressors; a 4” manufactured gas line from 
the works Exhauster House to the tank 
farm, with two motor driven compressors 
to “repressure” the propane storage tanks 
after some of the propane has been drawn 
off; and a 36” propane-air gas main from 
the gas-air machines to the 48” outlet main 
from the station meters outside the Meter 
House. 

This propane-air plant will be very ef- 
fective as peak load insurance during very 
heavy sendout periods. 


L. P. Gas in Wisconsin 


Gas output of the Madison Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. will be increased 15 per cent fol- 
lowing receipt of permission from the Pub- 
lic Service commission to spend $19,115 
for the installation of a 30,000 gallon pro- 
pane storage tank, vaporizer, gas-air dilut- 
ing equipment and a building to house this 
equipment. 

The Merrill Gas Co., Merrill, Wis., has 
been authorized to install a propane air gas 
plant at a cost of $15,500, replacing water 
gas equipment. 

The Great Lakes Pipeline Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has petitioned the Public 
Service Commission to pipe liquid petro- 


leum products into Wisconsin, adding to . 
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its lines now extending into Minnesota, 
Iowa and Illinois from Oklahoma. 

The Northern States Power Co. has ob- 
tained Commission permission to erect a 
propane enrichment plant at Eau Claire 


to cost $11,200. 


Large Propane-Air Plants for 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 


Contracts have been awarded to Stacey- 
Dresser Engineering of Cleveland, Ohio, 
division of Stacey Brothers Gas Construc- 
tion Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, for the in- 
stallation of two large propane-air plants, 
one to be located at McMahon compressor 
station near Perrysburg, Ohio, and the 
other at Mt. Sterling compressor station 
near Mt. Sterling, Ohio. The two plants 
will have a combined capacity of 46,000,000 
SCF per day. 

The McMahon plant will produce 
15,000,000 SCF per day of 1,500 Btu. pro- 
pane-air gas, which will be introduced into 
the natural gas transmission system at 100 
psig, while the Mt. Sterling plant will pro- 
duce 31,000,000 SCF per day to be intro- 
duced at 300 psig. One hundred ten (110) 
30,000 gallon propane storage tanks will 
be installed. The contract calls for com- 
pletion this fall. ue 

This propane-air capacity will assist in 
meeting peak winter loads experienced by 
The Gas Company. The location of the 
plants were chosen so as to take advantage 
of presently installed gas compression 
equipment and to permit introduction of the 
peak load gas into the transmission system 
near major terminal markets. 


Col. Rockwell Elected Director of 
United Engineering 


Colonel W. F. Rockwell, Board Chair- 
man and President of Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of United Engi- 
neering and Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. United Engineering manufac- 
tures heavy duty machinery used by the 
steel industry. 

Colonel Rockwell’s interest in the ma- 
chinery industry is one of long standing. 
Thirty years ago, when in private prac- 
tice as a consulting engineer, he helped 
to perfect the development and _ practical 
application of many machine tools now 
commonly used in industry. 

He has the unusual distinction of being 
Chairman of the Board of three companies 
that are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. His Directorships embrace four 
firms that are listed on the Big Board. 
By special permission he is serving as a 
Director of two National banks. 


“We View With Pride” 


Above is the title of a colorfr folder 
issued by Geo. D. Roper Corporation, 
Rockford, Il. 

The folder cites the significance of the 
return emblem for service men, the Army- 
Navy three-star pennant awarded the Com- 
pany and the insignia nameplate on Roper 
ranges which indicates high standard of 
cooking performance. The folder has been 
mailed to all customers and employees. 
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Refrigerating Data Book 


\ completely revised and, in some cases, 
re-written, 800-page volume of the Refrig- 
erating Data Book dealing with refrigera- 
tion applications, published by The Amer- 
ican Society of Refrigerating Engineers, 
40 West 40th Street, New York, is now 
being distributed to its members. 

Covering practically the entire applica- 
tion field of refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, the book brings together for the 
first time in one volume, comprehensive 
and authoritative. information adopted for 
the salesman or the design, installation 
and service engineer. 

In the Classified Section of the Data 
300k will be found a comprehensive list 
of refrigeration equipment products and 
the companies that manufacture them. 
This list has been subdivided and cross 
indexed. 

Another feature is an extensive list of 
manufacturers of component parts 
accessories of refrigeration systems. 

Following its distribution to A.S.R.E. 
members, the Data Book will be made 
available to non-members. 


and 


Homemaker’s Digest 


The second issue of the Homemaker’s 
Digest, is announced by R. J. Canniff, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager for 
Servel, Inc. 

The 24-page issue, done almost entirely 
in four colors, features condensations 
from such women’s publications as Wo- 
man’s Homg Companion, The American 
Home, Better Homes and Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, Parents’, Woman’s Day, 
and McCalls. 

Published by the Homemaker’s Institute, 
Evansville Ind., one of the most interest- 
ing articles is a condensation from the 
Woman’s Home Companion by Elizabeth 
3everidge, their home equipment, editor. 
In her story, “Your Kitchen Problem 
Solved,” solutions for three very common 
kitchen arrangement problems are sug- 
gested. 

Josephine Wayer’s feature on “How to 
Choose a Refrigerator” gives eight poinis 
the average housewife should consider in 
deciding on a refrigerator. 

Other appliance articles in this 
concern cooking and water heating. 

The booklet is available to the gas in- 
dustry in quantity lots for distribution. 


issue 
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High in efficiency . . . low in cost. In hundreds of plants through 
out the country, Connelly Iron Sponge has proven itself.. the 
finest purification material on the market. Not only does it tower 
your purifying cost but its high activity and capacity tends to 
reduce distribution and service complaints because of the cleaner | 
gas which ultimately lowers operating and maintenance costs 


If you have a problem in gas purification, Connelly’s 68 years 
of experience is at your service. Our engineers can help you. .. 


there is no obligation on your part. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
3154 SOUTH CALIFORNIA AVE., CHICAGO 8. ILL. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


R. W. MeClenahan Elected V. P. 
American Meter Company 


American Meter Company has an- 
nounced the election of Col. R. W. 
McClenahan as a Vice-President of the 
Company, effective as of April 17th, 1946. 

Col. McClenahan returned to the Com- 
pany after his discharge from the U. S. 
Army Aif Forces in November, 1945. He 
has. been active since that time working 
on special assignments for the Company. 





R. W. McClenahan 


Granted a leave of absence from his 
duties as manager of the Philadelphia 
Company since February Ist, 1926, he was 
commissioned a Major in March 1942, 
was promoted to Lt. Colonel on September 
1, 1942 and to Colonel on April 3, 1943. 
He went overseas on May 18, 1942 where 
he served as assistant Chief of Staff to 
the Commanding General, U. S. Army 
Air Forces, Middle East; later was made 
assistant Chief of Staff, 9th Air Force 
with headquarters at Cairo. In Janu- 
ary of 1944 he was transferred to England 
as assistant Chief of Staff to Command- 
ing General, 9th Tactical Air Command. 
He participated in the planning and execu- 
tion of air support for the Normandy 
invasion, and in close support of the Ist 
U. S. Army. 

In January of 1945 


Col. McClenahan 
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was transferred to headquarters, U. S. 
Army Air Forces Intelligence Division at 
Washington, D. C. 

He. has been decorated with the Legion 
of Merit, Bronze Star and the Order of 
British Empire. 


Rockwell-Emeo Meter Bulletin 


The recently announced Rockwell-Emco 
No. O Domestic Gas Meter is described 
in a new bulletin just issued by the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Division of Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company. The three 
important advantages of this design, im- 
proved performance, simplified repair and 
reduced weight are clearly explained by 
detailed photographs and explanatory text. 
A four-page section of the bulletin is de- 
voted to a discussion of aluminum alloy 
pressure castings for use as meter bodies. 
Write to Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Di- 
vision, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
400 N. Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa., and ask for Bulletin No. 1100. 


New Freedom Kitchen Summers 
at Steel Pier, Atlantic City 


The Victory Home of the Century will 
open on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, June 
15th. It is expected that a half million 
people will visit the display during the fol- 
lowing three months. Servel will display 
a New Freedom Gas Kitchen and featured 
in it will be the latest “CP” automatic 
clock controlled gas range. 


Demarest Appointed to Post 
with Fluor Corporation 


Kenneth D. Demarest, formerly with 
the Griscom-Russell Company, has been 
appointed district engineer of the Fluor 
Corporation, Ltd. in its New York head- 
quarters. 

Demarest’s work for the past 15 years 
has been in connection with the oil, gas, 
and chemical industries. His duties have 
taken him over most of the United States 
and as far as Venezuela. 

Beginning his career in the engineering 
and factory test departments of Griscom- 
Russell, he later became proposition and 
sales engineer in their New York office, 
followed by several years in the south- 
western district which included direct 
handling of the Oklahoma and Kansas ter- 
ritories. 
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W. Jj. Stanton Succeeds Watson 
With National Supply Co. 


Boyd Watson, District Manager of the 
New York office of the Spang-Chalfant 
Division of The National Supply Com- 
pany, retired May Ist after 41 years with 
the division and its predecessor, Spang 
Chalfant, Inc. W. J. Stanton, who has 
been with the Company for 14 years, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Watson. Mr. Stanton was the 
Company’s liaison representative in Wash- 
ington from 194! throughout the war. 





W. J. Stanton 


Mr. Watson first served Spang Chalfant 
in the Legal Department. He later trans- 
ferred to the sales organization as District 
Manager in the Pittsburgh office and later 
as Vice President of Spang Chalfant, Inc., 
with offices in New York. 

Mr. Stanton, during his many years in 
the pipe industry, has developed a host of 
friends in the public utility, municipal, and 
transportation fields. 


C. W. Perelle Becomes President 
of Gar Wood Industries 


Charles W. Perelle has been elected 
president of Gar Wood Industries, Inc., it 
was announced by John J. Bergen, chair- 
man of the board. He succeeds Glen A. 
Bassett, retired. 

Mr. Perelle brings to Gar Wood, the 
world’s largest maker of truck and trailer 





Charles W. Perelle 


equipment, a managerial production and 
organizational know-how that has _ twice 
been called upon by the War Department 
to help solve specific production crises. 

Gar Wood Industries has its main plant 
in Detroit, and plants in Mattoon, Illinois ; 
Findlay, Ohio; Newport News, Virginia; 
and San Francisco. It is a leading pro- 
ducer of truck bodies and hoists and of 
winches and cranes. Also a leading maker 
of road machinery, boats, automatic heat- 
ing equipment and tanks for transporting 
liquids. 


Gas Range Design Contest 


The greatest collection of gas range 
designs ever assembled were considered in 
the judging of American Stove Company’s 
$18,000.00 Magic Chef “Gas Range of To- 
morrow” Competition. 

In announcing names of winners, S. E. 
Little, vice-president, stated that well over 
500 entries were considered and that every 
conceivable range design was included. Six 
women shared in the awards. He said 
there was no doubt that the contest had 
greatly increased the “gas consciousness” 


of consumers, architects and designers 
alike. 

The first prize award was for $5,000.00; 
second prize, $3,000.00; third prize 
$2,000.00; and fourth, fifth, and = sixth 


prizes, $1,000.00 each. 
were ten $500 awards. 
All winning designs are now being stud- 


In addition there 
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ied in an effort to determine what can be 
incorporated in the “Gas Range of To- 
morrow.” 

The jury in the contest was’ composed 
of Dr Elaine Knowles, Teachers’ College, 
N. Y.; Peter Schladermundt, industrial de- 
signer, N. Y.; Paul Schweikher, architect, 
Chicago; Edward D. Stone, architect, N. 
Y.; and Gardner Dailey, architect, San 
Francisco. 

Architectural Forum acted as sponsor 
of the competition, while George B. Nel- 
son, of Fortune Magazine, was profes- 
sional advisor. 


Roberts & Mander Corp’n. 
Appoints P. J. France 
Roberts & Mander Corporation, “Hat- 
boro, Penna., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul J. France as District Sales 
Representative for Western Pennsylvania. 
Mr. France will also handle sales in ad- 
joining sections of West Virginia and 


Ohio. 





Paul J. France 


In making this announcement, R. S. 
Agee, Vice President, stated that extensive 
merchandising activities for “Quality” 
appliances have been planned for the 
Western Pennsylvania territory. Mr. 
France will direct the promotion and 
sale of appliances, and train utility com- 
pany and appliance dealer salesmen. He 
will also handle sales for new home con- 
struction and apartment house modern- 
ization. 
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Instantaneous Water Heating 


for Commercial Uses 


Designed for all commercial services 
where hot water requirements to meet 
abnormal quantity, intermittent peak 
loads,, sterilizing heat or unusual prob- 
lems are confronted, the Smithway- 
3urkay units are described here in brief. 

















Cutaway view of heater shows rela- 
tive size of the small burner and ar- 
rangement of coils. Heat exchanger is 
at the top. 


The heater maintains 140 degree water 
in a tank from which it can be drawn 
as desired, but when sterilizing water is 
needed the heater also draws from the 
tank, boosting the 140 degree water to 
180 degrees. It has a capacity of from 
190,000 to 195,000 b.t.u.’s per hour, heat- 
ing 125 gallons of water from 50 degrees 
to 180 degrees in an hour, or 3,000 gal- 
lons of 180 degree water a day. 

A thermal efficiency within 4 per cent 
of theoretical maximum is claimed. An 
11 per cent loss is essential for com- 
bustion and a flue loss of 12 per cent, 
while its total loss is only 15 per cent, 
or a radiation loss of 3 per cent. 


COLUMBIA 


« * CONVERSION 
GAS BURNERS 


Popular with scores of Qa N 

utilities and thousands 
of home owners. Sim- 
plifies problem of con- 
verting to gas Tamper- 
proof controls, quiet ; 
operation, high efficiency, posi- 
tive performance. Easily install- 
ed. Negligible service require- 
ments. Each installation in a 
neighborhood sells many more 
because of its simplicity, econ- 
omy and ease of control. 


COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing St., Toledo 7. Ohio 







FOR 

NACES AND HOT WATER, 
STEAM AND VAPOR 
BOILERS 

NU-TYPE ductless burner that 
performs perfectly with nat- 
ural, 
gas. 


Water enters the unit at the top, then 
flows downward through tubing coiled 
in such fashion that it becomes the wall 
of the combustion chamber and the flow- 
ing water absorbs heat which would 
otherwise radiate through the wall. 

As an instantaneous heater it performs 
its essential function of furnishing hot 
water at the turn of the tap. As a re- 
covery system it stores hot water in a 
tank and recovers the heat loss when 
water is drawn from it. As a booster 
it takes water already heated by a fur- 
nace or other means and boosts it to 
superheat as desired. As a_ booster- 





The burner is only eight inches in 
diameter, yet is A.G.A. rated at 190- 
000 b.t.u’s. per hour for mixed or man- 
ufactured gas and 195,000: b.t.u’s. per 
hour for natural gas 


recovery system it provides two-tem- 
perature water. For very large capacity 
the heaters can be connected in batteries. 

A patented thermostatic control in- 
creases or decreases the gas supply as 
the flow of water is varied. The burner 
provides two stages of primary air and 
an auxiliary supply of secondary air to 
insure combustion of gases that might 
otherwise be unburned. The burner se- 
lects the correct proportion of “gas-air” 
so that high thermal efficiency is main- 
tained throughout varying rates of gas 
input. 

A patented heat exchanger, in which 
multiple metal fins surround and support 
the tubing, exposes 30 square feet of 
heat transfer area to a total water con- 
tent of only four pints. Heat transfer 
therefore is exceptionally rapid, result- 
ing in low stack temperatures. 


WARM AIR_ FUR- 


53 


Recent installations include restaur- 
ants, schools, beauty parlors, an eleven 
family apartment house and a battery of 
seven heaters for a swimming pool. 





Pipe Line Expansion Project 


in South and Mid-West 


The Mississippi River Fuel Corporation, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has filed an applica- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission 
requesting authority to construct a num- 
ber of additions to its natural gas trans- 
mission system which begins at Perryville, 
Louisiana, and continues through Arkan- 
sas and Missouri into Illinois. The new 
facilities would increase the natural gas 
sales capacity of the system by approxi- 
mately 50,000 Mcf per day to a total of 
about 183,000 Mci per day. The esti- 
mated cost of the proposed project is $11,- 
574,000. The company desires to begin 
construction by September and expects to 
complete the project by the first of the 
year in time to meet peak requirements in 
January and February of 1947. 

The facilities would consist largely of 
loop lines and the addition of 10,200 horse- 
power to existing compressor stations. 

To meet increasing demands, the com- 
pany plans to construct a series of partial 
loops in each section of its main line, be- 
ginning at Perryville, Louisiana, and ex- 
tending to the vicinity of St. Louis. The 
looping operation will require an aggre- 
gate of about 265 miles of 22-inch pipe. 
In addition, it proposes to increase the ca- 
pacity of its present compressor stations. 

Mississippi River Fuel purchases natural 
gas in the Monroe, Louisiana, gas field and 
transports and sells such gas to utility dis- 
tributing companies for resale for domes- 
tic, commercial and industrial purposes and 
also sells gas directly to industrial con- 
sumers. Its principal sales take place in 
Illinois and Mississippi, in the vicinity of 
Alton, East St. Louis and St. Louis. 


Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
Shows Gas Revenue Increase 


Financial Report of Louisville Gas 
and Electric Co. for 1945 shows a sub- 
stantial increase in gas operating rev- 
enue for the year as compared with 1944, 
the increase amounting to $280,457 mak- 
ing total gas revenue for the year 
$5,074,274. 
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Major Thos. J. Watt Returns 
to Sprague Meter Company 


The Sprague Meter Company announces 
the return of Major Thomas J. Watt after 
five years of active duty with the Army . 
Ground Forces. Major Watt entered on 
active duty as a Captain CAC with the 
Connecticut National Guard, September 16, 
1940. His last assignment was with the 
Infantry, Fort Ord, California. 














“Gild” Activities 


A score of Supplers turned out for the 
Gild of Ancient Supplers early breakfast 
May &th at the Natural Gas Convention, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. Clockwise around 
the table are: H. W. Cheeseman and F. L 
Fairchild, Sprague Meter Co.; J. F. Don- 
nelly, A. O. Smith Corp.; W. J. Foster, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp.; S. G. Krake, 4mer- 
tcan Gas Journal; Clifford Johnstone, Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association; W. \ 
Turner, Gas Age; J. K. Busch, Roper; F. 
C. Packer, Payne Furnace Co.; E. C 
Sorby and D. S. Sharpe, Roper; John Van 
Norden, American Meter Co.; Alexander 
Forward, who describes himself as “un- 
employed”; G. A. Bowman, Robertshaw 
Thermostat Co.; H. W. Springborn, Gas 
Age; H. E. Howerton, Hardwick Stove 
Co.; H. O. Andrew and J. H. Moore, 
Gas Age; \W. L. Plummer, Roper; and 
R. B. Hurt, Hardwick. Present, but not 
in the picture, was B. L. Landis, Roper. 
Warden Sharpe presided; Clerk Van Nor- 
den led the Supplers in repetition of the 
charge; Senior Warden Packer described 
the objectives of the Gild; and Alderman 
Sorby reviewed the Gild emblem and 
motto. 

Presentation of a jeweled watch fob, 
replica of the Gild emblem, highlighted a 
dinner honoring C. Edwin Bartlett, Past 
Mayor II-of the Gild of Ancient Supplers. 
Some 30 members gathered May 17 at the 
Meridian Club, Philadelphia, Pa., and let- 
ters and telegrams of congratulation were 
received from a score more. 

Receiving the jeweled emblem from Mr 
Mulcare, Mr. Bartlett expressed his sincere 
thanks and declared “this is not an organi- 
zation, this is our gang.” 

Presiding was Warden WW. Roberts Cam- 
eron, General Coal Co., Philadelphia 
Speakers included Alderman E. Carl Sorby, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, IIl.; Al- 
derman Joseph A. Messenger, Buell Engi- 
neering Co, New York City; Past 
Mayor I[ William S. Guitteau, American 
Meter Co., Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Mayor 
Joe A. Mulcare, Mulcare Engineering Co., 
New York City; Keeper of the Treasure, 
Glenn H. Niles, consulting engineer, Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; and Clerk John Van Norden, 
American Meter Co., New York City. 

“The salesman has a definite part in this 


Gild Breakfast at the Natural Gas Meeting, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, May 8th. 


industry,” declared Mr. Guitteau in review- 
ing the history of the Gild, born nine years 
ago at a Pennsylvania Gas Association 
convention. “Members must be men of in- 
tegrity, gentlemen at heart, who can ex- 
change confidences without fear of divulg- 
ing business secrets.” 

In addition to those mentioned, the fol- 
lowing were present: A. P. Brill, John L. 
William J. Foster, Carl A. 
Goodwin, James I. Gorton, W. Griffin 
Gribbel, William G. Hamilton, Jr., L. 
Minford Humrichouse, J. Albin Johnson, 
Wilson J. Kite, Jr., S. G. Krake, Harold 
Massey, E. W. Mears, Leslie B. Moxon, 
William H. Parish, Carl A. Schlegel, H. 
W. Springborn, J. Mortimer Traugott, 
Sol W. Weill, H. Leigh Whitelaw, Ed- 
ward B. Wilson and Duncan A. Worrell. 


Eigenbrot, 


Atmospheric Gas Burners 


Domestic Gas Research Bulletin No. 37 
entitled, “Primary Air Injection Charac- 
teristics of Atmospheric Gas Burners, Part 
II,” has been issued by A. G. A. 

In essence the data presented in this bul- 
letin are supplemental to those covered in 
Research Bulletin No. 26 of the same title. 
New data are presented on the effect of 
individual variables in burner design on 
the atmospheric injection of primary air. 
\mong the burner design factors quanti- 
tatively analyzed with respect to injection 
of primary air are size of throat, port size 
and depth, slope of injection tube and 
ratio of throat to total port area. The op- 
timum values of these factors are likewise 
indicated. 

The major factors enumerated above 
have been embodied into a mathematical 
equation whereby their effect together with 
the gas characteristics on primary air en- 
trainment may be calculated. 
this will be a most useful tool for burner 
design problems. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
at $1.50 each by writing directly to the 
American Gas Association Testing Labora- 
tories, 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio 


It is felt that, 





Thomas J. Watt 


Majo~ Watt joined the Sprague Meter 
Company in 1929, engaging in factory pro- 
duction until 1940. He will now join the 
Sales division as Eastern Sales Repre- 
sentative, Home Office, 35 South Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


American-Standard Expands 
Research 


Theodore E. Mueller, President of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, has announced the appoint- 
ment of John C. Reed of Louisville as 
Manager of Research and Product De- 
velopment for the Corporation. Mr. Reed 
is a graduate of the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He has been connected with the 
Company since 1929, having started in the 
Engineering Department at Louisville 
Works, Louisville, Kentucky, and has held 
successively important positions in their 
Engineering and Research Departments. 

At the same time, Mr. Mueller also an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert FE. 
Daly of Pittsburgh as Director of Prod- 
uct Engineering. Mr. Daly received his 
engineering degree from Notre wWame in 
1916. He joined the Company in 1917 in 
their Institute of Thermal Reséarch, Buf- 
falo, since which time he has held various 
positions in the Sales and Engineering De- 
partments of the Company. 

Both Mr. Reed and Mr. Daly were act- 
ive in the extensive war production pro- 
cram of American-Standard, and their ap- 
pointment will bring to the Company’s Re- 
search and Product Development valuable 
experience gained in ‘the production of 
materials for war. 
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New Accounting Method 
Developed by Remington 
Rand 


Multi-Matic . Accounting, an entirely 
new system’ of accounting and _ payroll 
preparation, has been developed by the 
Systems Division of Remington Rand, 
Inc. It is applicable to small and medium 
size businesses and to branch office ac- 
counting in large organizations. It has 
been thoroughly pre-tested by selected 
companies, and has proved practical and 
economical: Users report savings of 40 
per cent in cost and up to 66 per cent in 
time compared to conventional bookkeep- 
ing methods. 

The system was conceived and invented 
by Mr. Rolf Hurup, who is widely known 
in European and ‘ 


American’ Accounting 
circles. 


Mr. Hurup is a member of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
and of the Scandinavian 
Society. 

It was devised for the specific purposes 
ot making more complete and useful finan- 
cial and statistical reports available to 
managements of medium and small busi- 
nesses ; reducing the cost of the bookkeep- 
ing operations; and increasing the accu- 
racy of reports’ prepared manually. The 
basic principle is the simultaneous posting 
of a number of financial or statistical re- 
ports by means of a single writing. The 
patented board permits the same entry 
to appear in a number of different col- 
umns on separate reports. For example, 
a single writing prepares pay checks, 
employees’ earnings history records, and 
the payroll register, insuring that identi- 
cal entries will be correctly distributed to 
the proper columns of the check stub or 
voucher, payroll register, and individual 
employee’s ledger card. 

It permits similar multi-purpose entries 
in general ledger accounting. Since trans- 
cription of figures is eliminated in pre- 
paring a series of reports, the risk of 
transcription errors does not exist. The 
triple check (number matching; color 
matching; and position matching) auto- 
matically. made on each posting makes 
erroneous distributions virtually impos- 
sible. Should one occur, it is caught the 
same day, since totals cannot be made 
unless figures are in register in columns. 

It provides a daily and period-to-date 
financial statement, with proved balances 
of totals and of each operating account, 
and yet. it requires no skilled accounting 
help. _ These are the reasons a number of 
large organizations have indicated intense 
interest in using it in uniform branch 
office and dealer organization accounting 
control plans. 

Information regarding details is. avail- 
able through any branch office of Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., Systems Division, or 
from the Systems Division, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Engineering 


_——_f__- 


National Radiator Company 
Promotes D. M. Ramsay 


David M. Ramsay recently was ap 
pointed Manager of the Industrial Division 
of the National Radiator Company of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, according to an 


announcement by Robert S. Waters, Presi 
dent. The Industrial Division manufac- 
tures process equipment for the chemical 
and petroleum industries. Mr. Ramsay has 
been- with National Radiator Company for 
five years, having been a field engineer in 
the Boston office, Assistant Manager of 
the Industrial Division, and Assistant to 
the Manager of the Heating Division in 
charge of Specialty sales. 





+ - imagie 
Roberts-Gordon Appl. Corp’n. 
Appoints Warnecke Chf. Engr. 
Robert 1. Warnecke has been appointed 

chief engineer of the Roberts-Gordon Ap- 
pliance Corporation, Buffalo, New York, 
according to an announcement by W. S. 
Gordon, Jr., President of the Corporation. 
Mr. Warnecke will be in charge of all 
development work on the present equip- 
ment that is being built and new product 
development. 





Robt. |. Warnecke 


Mr. Warnecke is at present Assistant 
Superintendent and Personnel Representa- 
tive of the Manufacturing Department of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. He 
has beer associated with Brooklyn Union 
since 1932, and from 1935 to 1942 was head 
of the House Heating and Water Heating 
Service Division of the Distribution De- 
partment. 

He is a licensed professional engineer, 
and a member of the American Gas Assc- 
ciation. 

Mr. Warnecke will make his headquar- 
ters in Buffalo, and will assume his new 
duties about the middle of June. 


—_—fo—__—_— 
Fiber Glass Diaphragms 


Askania Regulator Co. 1603 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, announces the 
development of a new highly sensitive 
fiber glass diaphragm for control and in- 
strumentation. 

It is stated that these diaphragms do not 
sag or stretch, are non-porous and mnper- 
vious to gases and vapors, and also have 


high resistance to acids and alkalis. . Long 
life is claimed exceeding that of goat 
leather. 





Gas Detection and Analysis 
Instruments 


The Davis Emergency Equipment Co., 
Inc., 45 Halleck Street, Newark 4, N. J., 
announces an extended line of gas detec 
tion and gas analysis instruments. These 
are the result of the recent granting of 
the exclusive license to manufacture and 
sell special thermal conductivity cells under 
W. O. Hebler Co. Pat. No. 2,269,850. 

The new line of instruments will include 
safety equipment for the detection and 
analysis of combustible gas or vapor in 
air for the measure of gas or vapor air 
mixture from the characteristics of explo- 
sion. It will also detect and analyze any 
one gas, whether combined or net with 
other gases. 

The detection and analysis of any one 
gas in a binary mixture, for gas purity or 
gas proportioning, will also be possible, as 
will similar detection and analysis of any 
one gas in a complex mixture with all 
gases varying. The analysis of flue gas 
and exhaust gas is also possible with the 
new instruments. 

All of the new line of instruments are 
available with direct reading meters, or 
circular chart or strip chart recorders, or 
with recording and control equipment. 


Bendix Appliances Appoints 
G. D. Payne To Sales Post 


Gordon D. Payne has been appointed 
division sales manager for the Detroit area 
by W. F. Linville, general sales manager, 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., of South 
Bend, Ind. The territory includes De- 
troit, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, South 
Bend and Toledo, and is part of the region 
supervised by W. A. Becker. Mr. Payne 
succeeds Charles G. Mason. 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HIP. 





Burns natural gas or regular fur- 

nace oils with equal efficiency 

using same burner. 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, lewa 























Conversions & Surveys Inc. 


A new company, Conversions and Sur- 
veys, Inc., has been organized to assist 
those gas utilities throughout the country 
which are contemplating a changeover 
from manufactured to natural or liquified 
petroleum gas. Principal offices of the new 
company are located at 90 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

oil _ John H. War- 
me den, president and 
director, is well 
known in the util- 
ity industry, hav- 
ing spent 25 years 
in the business. Be- 
fore coming to 
Conversions and 
Surveys, Inc., Mr. 
Warden was asso- 
ciated with Okla- 
homa Natural Gas 
Company and for 
many years’ has 
taken an_ active 
part in the activities of the American Gas 
Association and the Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

The company is prepared to handle a 
complete changeover job, including pre- 
liminary planning and engineering, order- 
ing materials, and recruiting, training and 
organizing conversion crews to do the 
actual changeover work on the customers’ 
premises. Mr. Warden pointed out that 
this would relieve local companies of the 
necessity for building up special organi- 
zations for handling such work and re- 
lieve the executive personnel from the 
tremendous amount of planning and de- 
tail work involved in such conversions. 

M. C. Adams, who has been engaged 
in conversion work for many years, has 
joined the organization and will be in 
charge of the actual changeover work. 
Frank M. Orelup, who has had more than 
20 years of distribution and utilization en- 
gineering experience in the gas industry, 
is directing the technical activities of the 
new company. 

Other officers and members of the or- 
ganization are: R. E. Ritchie, vice presi- 
dent and director; R. W. Ducker, vice 
president and director; G. L. Baker, treas- 
urer; K. R. Teele, assistant treasurer; D. 
W. Judy, secretary; W. C. MacInnes, di- 
rector; P. J. Rempe, director; P. R. Tay- 
lor, director and H. W. Schell, director. 

The company has already been engaged 
to handle conversion work for client com- 
panies having approximately 300,000 
meters. 

In addition to its conversion work, the 
company plans to expand its activities by 
rendering other special services to utility 
and industrial companies. 





). H. Warden. 
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Helium—Its Properties and Uses 





With abundant quantities of helium now 
available for private enterprises—as much 
as 10 million cubic feet per month—the 
peacetime uses of this unique lightweight, 
noninflammable gas may overshadow its 
great wartime performance. 

Backed by the experience of more than 
a quarter of a century of production, the 
Bureau of Mines now can furnish an un- 


interrupted supply of helium for industrial 
and medical uses and still continue to meet 
demands of military and Government 
agencies. 

The wartime expansion of the Bureau’s 
production facilities at plants in the South- 
west thus elevates helium from its 1915 
place as a laboratory curiosity costing 
about $2,500 per cubic foot to its present 
position of abundance among the Nation’s 
resources costing about one cent a cubic 
foot. 

Hailed as a new industrial tool, helium 
in peacetime will continue to alleviate 
human suffering in the treatment of cer- 
tain rspiratory ailments, assist in the ex- 
pansion of newly-developed metallurgical 
processes, serve as a tracer in determin- 
ing underground migrations in gas and oil 
reservoirs, minimize explosion dangers in 
the use of some anesthetics, and reduce, 
and when mixed with pure oxygen, reduce 
or eliminate the painful caisson disease, 
commonly called “the bends.” 

Complete with a bibliography of more 
than 900 articles on helium, the paper also 
lists 13 tables comparing the properties of 
helium with properties of other gases. 

A copy of Information Circular 7334, 
“The Properties and Uses of Helium,” 
by Henry P. Wheeler, Jr., may be ob- 
tained free from the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 
ym 8 ee 





ate. 
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Natural Gas and Petroleum 
Association of Canada Holds 
Annual Convention 


Methods of solving the problems creat- 
ed for the natural gas industry in south- 
western Ontario by increased demands and 
declining reserves formed the dominant 
theme of the papers and discussions at 
the 20th annyal convention of the Natural 
Gas and Petroleum Association of 
Canada, held at Windsor on May 22 and 
23. 

The gathering marked the resumption of 
regular annual conventions after the in- 
terruptions resulting from the war years. 
Though the conventions were temporarily 
suspended much work was done by the 
association directors, which was reviewed 
by Vice-President S. B. Severson of Buf- 
falo, who presided in the absence of 
Major E. Sweet, the president. 

At the morning session on May 23, 
Geo. H. Smith, director of the Naturai 
Gas Department of the American Gas 
Association, briefly reviewed the gas in- 
dustry program of his organization. H. D. 
Valentine, sales promotion manager of 
the People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co. of 
Chicago, gave an inspiring address on 
“The Paradox of Modernism.” Two 
papers were read, one on “Underground 
Storage of Gas’’ by Gary Skeels, assistant 
to the vice-president of the Dominion 
Natural Gas Co., Buffalo, and the other 
on “Peak Load Auxiliary Gas” by C-. 
George Segeler, engineer of utilization, 
American Gas Association. Both papers 
were followed by keen discussion. 

The afternoon questionnaire, conducted 
by S. B. Severson, dealt with leakage 
problems at wells and in gathering lines, 
and the proper care of wells to secure the 
best production. A report was also pre- 
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sented by C. M. Sieger for the committee 
on standardization of appliances. 

Officers elected for the year 1946-47 
were: 

President emeritus, C. E. Steele, Port 
Colborne; honorary president, Major E. 


“Sweet, Brantford; president, S. A. Morse, 


Chatham; first vice-president, S. B. Sever- 
son, Buffalo; second vice-president, C. N. 
Glenny, Fort Erie; treasurer, J. A. Richie, 
Buffalo; secretary, Jos. McKee, Hamilton. 


EARL V. KESSINGER 


The industry has suffered a great loss 
with the death of Earl V. Kesinger, Vice 
President of Natural Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany of America, Chicago, IIl., on May 13. 

For many years Mr. Kesinger was active 
on the technical committees of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. He was a member 
of the Technical and Research Committee 
of the Natural Gas Department and chair- 
man of the Pipeline Subcommittee. He was 
instrumental in developing revisions of the 
American Petroleum Institute Line Pipe 
Specifications for gas line pipe. 

In 1930 he was made Chief Engineer 
ot the Continental Construction Corpora- 
tion, which company was organized to de- 
sign and construct the» pipeline system 
which brings the natural gas from the 
Panhandle of Texas to Chicago and its 
environs. In 1942 Mr. Kesinger was elected 
Vice President of the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company of America and Texoma 
Natural Gas Company and the Quadrangle 
Gas Company. Later that year he was 
elected to the board of directors of these 
companies. " 


CHARLES W. BRADLEY 


Charles W. Bradley, 72, former vice- 
president of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, who retired in 1940 
after nearly 35 years of service, died of a 
heart attack at his home on May 5. 

Prior to 1905, when Mr. Bradley started 
to work for the Northwestern Gas Light 
and Coke Company, he worked for the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company. 
When the Northwestern Gas Light and 
Coke Company became part of the Public 
Service Company, Mr. Bradley was ap- 
pointed Gas Engineer. Later he was 
named Assistant to the President and in 
1924 he was elected vice-president. 

Mr. Bradley, son of the late William 
H. Bradley, who was chief engineer of 
the New York Consolidated Gas Company, 
is credited with the development and mod- 
ernization of much of the gas service in 
the Chicago area. 


ae. 


WILLIAM T. BENTLEY 


Wm. T. Bentley, President of Titan 
Valve & Manufacturing Co., died of a 
heart attack May 24th in his home in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Born 38 years ago in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, he has resided in 
Cleveland since 1925. He organized The 
Titan Company in 1932. 

He was a member of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and Chairman 
of the thermostatic control and accessories 
division of the Gas Appliance Manufactur- 
ers Association, 
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types of advertising and promotion. 
Display copy was carried in the 
newspapers of Los Angeles and the 
eight other communities in which the 
classes were presented. Floor card 
displays were maintained in the main 
and branch offices of the gas com- 
pany. The classes also were called 
to the attention of women through 
contacts established by company rep- 
resentatives with community organ. 
zations and women’s clubs. 

One girl in the Home Service De 
partment was assigned the daily tass 
of scanning the marriage license co 
umn in the newspapers of the nim 
cities. A small printed folder then 
was mailed to every woman whose 
name appeared among the marriage 
licenses. The folder was 6x3% inch 
two color job. The purpose of the 
classes and a brief outline of the five 
lessons appeared on the inside. 


Window Setups Attracts 
Attention 
In Los Angeles, effective publicity 
for the cooking classes was created 
by a character to whom became at- 
tached the name “Gas House Ger- 


formed the central figure in a display 
set up in the show window of the 
Southern California Gas Co.’s head- 
quarters building. 

The incongruity of “Gertie,” 
standing in front of a gas stove 
while garbed in a white satin wed- 
ding gown, bridal veil and apron at- 
tracted the attention which the origi- 
nators of that deliberate anomaly— 
the gas company display staff—had 
hoped for. A 24x36 inch framed 
cardboard sign explained what “Ger- 
tie” was doing there. The sign read, 
“BRIDES’ COOKING CLASSES. 
Given by Home Service Department, 





Southern California Gas Co... . Get 
Schedule Here.” 
ENGINEERS WANTED 
Wanted—Gas Engineers with experi- 


ence on design of Carburetted Water Gas 
Plants and Equipment. United Engineers 
& Constructors Inc., 1401 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


WANTED 
DOMESTIC GAS METERS 
IRON, Any Type 
PAVILION NATURAL GAS CO. 


Geneseo, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 36) 


The extent of the rate decrease al- 
lowable under the plan would ap- 
pear to be limited only by the in- 
crease in earnings shown. Upward 
limit of the rate increase, should such 
occur, has been set at the point 
where the increases would cancel out 
present discount rates. At that point 
the adjustment plan would be con- 
sidered terminated, the Commission's 
proposal declared. 

In submitting the proposal, the 
State Ratlroad Commission declared 
its purpose is to use the plan as a 
stop-gap during the immediate fu- 
ture, rather than to establish a new 
system of firm rates at present. 

a 


B. W. Rogers to Represent 
Hammond 


The appointment of B. W. Rogers, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, as their Akron District repre- 
sentative, has been announced by the Ham- 
mond Iron Works, Warren, Pa., designers, 
tabricators, and erectors of steel storage 
tanks for liquid and dry storage and steel 


and alloy plate work. 


B. W. Rogers and J. G. Prentiss will 
represent the full line of Hammond serv 
ices including designing, fabrication and 
erection. 
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Natural Gas Meeting 
(Continued from page 18) 
Bank, Vice Chairman; E. E. Roth, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.; 
Charles C. Hoffman, Cities Service 
Gas Co.; Perry Olcott, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co.; Robert Garrett, Ar- 
kansas Natural Gas Co.; William T. 
Nightingale, Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co.; Roy M. Bauer, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.; Frederick S. Lott, 
Assistant Chief, Petroleum Eco- 
nomics Division, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines (special member for coordi- 
nation with Bureau of Mines pro- 
duction statistics) and Walter E. 
Caine, Chief Statistician, American 

Gas Association, Secretary. 

The Gas Reserves Committee is 
attempting to cooperate with and to 
correlate its work with that of The 
Oil Reserves Committee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. The 
latter committee has been function- 
ing since 1935, has issued reports 
annually since 1937, and its pub- 
lished estimates have become bench 
marks of the petroleum industry’s 
economics. 

In the borderline classification be- 
tween natural gas and crude oil, there 
are important resources of natural 
gasoline, condensate, cycling plant 
products, and liquefied petroleum 
gases. The Committee is working 
closely with the A.P.I. committee in 
the estimation of the reserves of all 
of these intermediate liquid hydro- 
carbons which both committees have 
agreed to group under the collective 
classification of “natural gas liquids.”’ 

LP Gas and Its Utilization by 
the Natural Gas Industry was dis- 
cussed in a paper by Francis FE. 
Drake, Pacific Gas Corp., New York. 
It dealt largely with the use of LP 
gas for peak load purposes and to 
take care of industrial users of gas 
at times when the natural gas supply 
was not. sufficient to meet demands 
during any period. 

The Transmission Committee 
held two open meetings, both pre- 
sided over by H. J. Carson, chair- 
man. Papers on the following sub- 
jects were presented: 

Gas Hydrate Composition and 
Equilibrium Data: \V. M. Deaton, 
Helium Engineer, United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Amarillo, Texas. 

Solid Adsorption - Type Natural 
Gas Dehydration Plants: Carl V. 
Spangler, J. F. Pritchard and Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Field Compressing Stations: C. 
S. Worley, Consolidated Gas Utili- 
ties Corporation, Oklahoma City. 

Radio Systems for Pipe Lines: 
Warren T. Bulla, Superintendent, 
Communications and Dispatching, 
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L. to R.: Clifford Johnstone, managing director, Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; H. L. Farrar, Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco; J]. S. Moulten, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco; 
E. T. Parks, Public Service Co. of Colorado. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

Colored Film of the Construction 
of the Canol Line. 


The Production and Storage 
Committee held an open meeting 
on Tuesday presided over by L. T. 
Potter, chairman. Papers on the fol- 
lowing subjects were presented : 

Windowed Cell for Observing 
Hydrocarbon Phases Under Vari- 
abe Pressures: Kenneth Eilerts, 
Physical Chemist, United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. 

Corrosion of Equipment in High 
Pressure Gas Wells: T. S. Bacon, 
Research Engineer, Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas. 

Review. of Certain Storage Projects 

Goleta Storage Project: Marion 
L.. Fort, Superintendent of Opera- 
tions, Pacific Lighting Corporation, 
Los Angeles. 

Storage in the Appalachian Area: 
J. H. Isherwood, Vice President and 
General Manager, North Penn Gas 
Company, Port Allegany, Pa. 

The Accounting Committee held 


Electric Tools. Catalog 464 issued by 
Syntron Company, Homer City, Pa., 
gives 40 pages of description and illus- 
trations covering their complete line of 
electric tools for plant maintenance and 
construction. It includes portable ham- 
mers, drills, screwdrivers, nut runners, 
grinders, sanders and_ semi-portable 
hack saws. 

Convenient pocket size, 44%4x7. Gives 
price list of each item. Copy on re- 
quest. 

L P Gases and Equipment. Gasair 
Propane, Butane and Pentane Apparatus 
is comprehensively described and illus- 
trated in Bulletin 393 issued by Pacific 


‘Gas Corporation, ‘630 Fifth Ave., New 


York 20, N. Y., and their associate, Cali- 
fornia-Maine Corporation, 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Principles of operation are completely 
covered in text and operating diagram 


an open round-table discussion — 
Leith V. Watkins, chairman, pre- 
sided, and the following subjects 
were discussed : 

Depletion Accounting. 

Tax Problems Peculiar to the Nat- 
ural Gas Industry. 

Accounting for, and Tax Treat- 
ment of, Geological, Geophysi- 
cal and Exploratory Drilling 
Costs. 

Various Methods of Treatment in 
the Accounts of the Companies 
of Tax Reductions Resulting 
from Deductions of Intangible 
Drilling Costs. ; 

Job Training Programs for Nat- 
ural Gas Company Accounting 
Personnel. 

Job Evaluation Programs for Nat- 
ural Gas Companies. 

Merits of Centralized vs. Decen- 
tralized Billing of Consumers. 


Uniform Classification of Ac- 
counts for Natural Gas Com- 
panies. 


The Advisory Council and Ex- 
ecutive Board Conference of the 
American Gas Association..was held 
on Monday, May 6th. : 


along with installation views. 

A companion bulletin lists installations 
made in 29 States from coast to coast. 

Liquid Level Controls. Bulletin 201P. 
issued by Photoswitch Inc., 77 Broad- 
way, Cambridge 42, Mass., describes 
their series 10 floatless liquid level con- 
trol for all electrically conductive liquids 
including chemical compounds. Contact 
with the liquid is made by stainless steel 
probe rods suspended in the tank, make 
and break contact being transmitted to 
a relay. 

Electronic Recorder—Controller: A 16- 
page Bulletin No. 232, “Bailey Pyrotron 
Electronic Potientiometer Pyrometer” 
describes and illustrates various indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling combina- 
tions, gives performance data, and out- 
lines principle of operation. Copy sent 
on request by Bailey Meter Company, 
1040 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

















Winners of the Magic Chef 


Design Competition 














THESE WINNERS Of the Magic Chef design competition have contributed greatly to 


Magic Chef’s continuous search for the ultimate in gas range design and convenience: 

















GRAND PRIZE—$5,000 


Product Design Associates, New York, N. Y. 
Front row, left to right: Miss Taina Waisman, 
Miss Marie DiBari (independent designer), 
Miss Read Weber. Back row, left to right: Mr. 
Sidney L. Katz, Mr. Victor Elmaleh, Mr. Jos. 
Blumenkranz. Product Design Associates also 
won 3rd prize $2000, 
and 6th prize $1000. 
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FIFTH PRIZE— 
$1000 


Lt. Commander W. 
R. Holt, U.S. N.R. 





Ten additional prizes of $500 
each awarded to: 
Mr. Alfred C. Hoven, E. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; The Architects 
Collaborative, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. Wm. E. Lunt, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Stewart M. Herman, Seattle, Wash- 
ington (2 awards); Mr. Walker 

Johnson, Buffalo, New York; Mr. SECOND PRIZE— 
A. L. Malott, Cleveland, Ohio; $3000 

Miss Helen G. Dunn, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Mr. Robert Dean Pfister, 
Rocky River, Ohio; Mr. Gordon New York, New York ae 
M. Nunes, Los Angeles, California Lexington N.Y.C. 
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Mr. Roger G. Spross, 





SED 


FOURTH PRIZE—$1000 
Mr. Bert L. Bassuk, Brooklyn, New York 


P sh 
The American Stove Company wishes Mr. Martin Glaberson, New York, N. Y. 


to thank the many contestants who sub- 
mitted entries for this design competition. 
Only the outstanding competence of the 
judges made it possible to select the 
winners from the hundreds of splendid 


entries we received. 
RED WHEEL GAS RANGES AND HEAVY DUTY GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
4301 Perkins Ave. e Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK ¢ ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND « ST. LOUIS *« LOS ANGELES 

















SPRAGUE GAS METERS 


: tu ts Streamline (ase 


}THE SPRAGUE METER CO. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


i DAVENPORT, |OWA © 1 OS hppemc ir. © HOUSTON, TEXAS © SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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